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} Rn pe . va ay And down fell her ringlets of ebestnut hair 
CEE RRA GRE 2 os Ga : | Down in a shower of gold; 
: coe “ And she hid herface in her lover's arms, 
SUMMER AND WINTER HOURS. } With feelings best left untold. 


summer and Winter Hours, By Henry Glassford Bell. 8vo. Pp. | 
174. London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. Edinburgh: Henry | 
Constable. 1531. 


The author says in his preface,—“ This volume has been entitled 
‘Summer and Winter Hours,’ because its contents are, in truth, the 
wits of such hours, snatched at intervals from literary pursuits of a 
raver and more continuous, though not more congenial, kind. The | 
athor was desirous of publishing a selection of his fugitive pieces, | 
more as an intimation of his Smee existence, than as any attempt to 
srove himself entitled to the highest honours of the Muse. If he live, 
aé will put his capabilities as a poet to a more ambitious and @rduous 
ost.” 

Our first quotation shall consist of some passages froma poem eu- 
‘ited “ Mary, Queen of Scots,” in which the author has judiciously 
elected the most picturesque and characteristic events of the various 
tages of that unhappy lady’s history, and made them succeed each 
other like a beautifal gallery of portraits. The first fragment is highly 
graphic, and breathes at the same time a spirit of peace and happiness ; 
the second is not less picturesque, but more powerful and elevated ; 
the third has all the melody and solemnity of a requiem. 


Itwasa stately convent, with all its old and lofty walls, 
And gardens with their broad green walks, where soft the foot-step 
alls; 
And o’er the antique dial-stones the creeping shadow passed, 
And, all around, the noonday sun a drowsy radiance cast. 
No sound of busy life was heard, save from the cloister dim, 
‘The tinkling of the silver bell, or the sisters’ holy hymn. 


And there five noble maidens sat beneath the orchard trees, | 


{n thet first budding spring of youth, when all its prospects please ; 
‘And little reck’d they, when they sang, or knelt at vesper prayers, 


theirs ; 
And little even the loveliest thought, before the Virgin’s shriuc;'& 
Of royal bleod, and high descent from the ancient Stuart line ; 
Calmly her happy days flew on, uncounted in their flight, 
Andas they flew, they left behind a long continuing light.” 





The scene was changed. It was an eve of raw and surly mood, 
Andin a turret-chamber high of ancient Holyrood, 
Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing with the winds, | 


(hat seem’d to suit the stormy state of men’s uncertain minds. 

The touch of care had blanch'd her cheek, her smile was sadder now; 

The weight of royalty had press’d too heavy on her brow ; 

\nd traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the field ; 

The Stuart sceptre well she sway’d, but the sword she could not wield. 

She thought of all her blighted hopes—the dreams of youth's brief 
day- 

(nd summon’d Rizzio with his lute, and bade the minstrel play 

Che songs she loved in earlier years,—the songs of gay Navarre, 


Chey half beguiled her of her cares, they soothed her into smiles, 
Chey won her thoughts from bigot zeal, and fierce domestic broils— 
jut hark! the tramp of armed men! the Douglas’ battle-cry ! 

hey come, they come! and lo! the scowl of Ruthven’s hollow eye 
\ud swords are drawn, and daggers gleam, and tears and words are 


vain, 
; 


Che raffian steel is in his heart—the faithful Rizzio’s slain! 
Then Mary Stuart brush’d aside the tears that trickling fell; | 
Now for my father’s arm !’ she said, ‘ my woman’s heart, farewell!” 
* * . . ; 
The scene was changed. 
\nd gleam’d the broad axe in his hands that soon must drip with blood 
With a slow and steady step there came a lady through the hall 


| “Ay, by my faith! 
| For, out of sight, with all the sex, is to be out of mind.— 
| Then, adieu, my merry-hearted friends! adieu, with scarce a sigh! 


} 
} 
lhe songs, perchance, that erst were sung by gallant Chatelar: | 
} 
| 


‘Then slowly rose she in her bower, 
With something of pride and scorn, 

And she look’d like a tall and dewy flower 
That lifts ap its head to the morn. 


‘ She flung her golden ringlets aside, 
And a deep blush crimson’d her cheek,— 

‘ Heaven bless thee, Alfred, and thy young bride 
Heaven give you the joy you seek ! 


‘ Thou wert not born for a cottage, love, 
Nor yet for a maiden of low degree; 

‘Thou wilt find thy mate in the King's Daughter— 
Forget and forgive thy Rosalie.’ ”’ 


“ Lines on leaving a Summer Residence” are conceived in a min- 


| gled spirit of playfulness and deeper thought,—of indulgence in pleas- 
| ing retrospection, slightly tinged with sarcasm, which leaves a relish 


on the critical palate. 


‘ Adieu, my merry-hearted friends! adieu, with searce a sigh, 

My absence will not cloud one brow, nor dim one sparkling eye: 

We met in smiles—why part in tears? Ia this briet world of ours, 
The natural sun should not be hid by artificial showers. 


“ It may be, that, in after times, a thought will sometimes rise 

Of all our merry summer freaks beneath the summer skies ; 

And, with a soft and painless sigh, some rose-lipp’d girl would say, 
‘I woald that he were here to-night,--that wild one far away! 


““*Porif he were, then not unwatch’d my laughing eyes would shine, 
And not unpraised, among my hair, these foolish flowers would twine ; 
And not uneall’d for be the song he loved so well to hear, 

And not untold the whisper’d thanks,—to woman’s heart so dear.’ 


“ But the pensive mood will soon be o’er—the mazy dance be wreathed, 
And not again forweeks, for meaths, i!) my poor neue be brrethed | 
“Pis ei me strange, how soon their places are fill'd up, 
Though sparkle after sparkle dies on tife’s o’ermantling eup.” 

“Go, visit ye the festival and cast your eagle glance 

Along the hall where music floats, or down the airy dance ,— 

Is every ear intent to catch the minstrel’s sprightly strain? 

Does every bounding step keep time wi’ the pulse in every vein? 


Above three days, what woman ever pined ! 


And long be yours the cloudless brow, the bright and laughing eye !” 
Perhaps the poem the most full of strong thought and deep feeling, 
is the song, ‘ Why is my spirit sad ?’ 
“ Why is my spirit sad ? 
Because ‘tis parting, each succeeding year, 
With something that it used to hold more dea: 
Than aught that now remains; 
Secause the past, like a receding sail, 
Flits into dimness, and the lonely gale 
O’er vacant waters reigns 
“ Why is my spirit sad? 
Because no more within my soul there dwell 
Thoughts fresh as lowers that fill the mountai 
With innocent delight; 


: ‘ ] Because I am aweary of the strife 
Beside the block asullen headsman stood, | ‘ 


That with hot fever taints the springs of life, 


Making the day seem night. 


| and distitet traces of them. From a mind so constituted, and so en 
| thusiastioally bent upon distinguishing itself, we anticipate, in the fu- 
| ture, productions of no ordinary merit. 

i ee 


HINTS FOR A DINING-OUT MAN. 
| 


By dining-out men, we intend no reference to those idols of dinner 
givers, whe have right divine to ® seat at the Saturday and Sunday 
hecatombs of the fashionable world; such as bachelor lords with an 
Ude or q Gezzani of their own,—or a Christmas-vacation chateau, or 
Easter villa; oF lions of unquestionable authenticity, such as ‘Moore, 

| Scott, and Rogers, all the better brothers.” We address our hints ra 
ther to such persons as new M.P’s. whohave # season's claim to be fed 
in consideration of some cast-iron political pamphlet, as dry as deat 
shavings; younger brothers of the aristocracy, whose Meyerian coats 
and small nothings entitle them to the smiles of the hostess and her fe 
male guests; secretaries and under-secretaries, weose comprehensive 
ps franks demand the requital of an occasional slice of the 
aunch; and above all, the minnows of Helicon, and small literati 
This last hensive class may be subdivided into the learned-lo 
comotive, who have galloped on a guanaco cross the Pampas, or dined 
tusk to tusk with a walrus on a cutlet of raw seal; the elegiac jong 
leurs of the Annuals and the Burlington Arcade, who are ever ago 
nized by the metrical tortures of “ A last look,”’ or “ A first sigh;" the 
wasters of the Albany and Inner Temple ; and the mechanists of club 
mots. To these hungry pretendants in the lists of the Field of 
the Cloth of Damask, we address a few hints for their own advantage 
and that of their feeders and fellow-feeders. 

" Be not to make your appearance among the earliest guests ; 
or you will Dave to steer between the perils of appearing a dall fellow 
to your host and his John-and-Joan-Trot punctualists, or of wasting 
some of your best stories before the arrival of the more select part 
of the audience. 

| Avoid, however, being too late; as you will not be able in that 
case to get your civilities of etiquette over before dinner, and your tur 
bot will b@ interrupted by the necessity of common place enquiries to 
your feujale neighbour. 

| EseSt. & possible the post of honour on either side your hostess ; 
in many ante n mansions it entails the penalty of carving, in al! 
it forms the frigid fone of the dinner ta y, proper, and precise. 
A fragment of vapid salmi or unctuous cutlet sent away on your plate 
is detected in a minute by the lynx-eyed lady of the homse, and your 
fastidiousness precludes you from her invitations during the rest of the 
season. 

* The most advantageous post is decidedly that next the lady placed 
at your host's left hand, which secures you the hottest share m | the en 
matt and the coldest glass of champagne, when carried round by the 


—< 





maitre d’hétel. 
9 If you have a boring male friend in company, be careful to seat 
yourself next him instead of opposite. By looking you in the face he 
| can compel your attention ‘o his long stories; bat while be whispers 
them in your ear, he cannot ascertain that you are leisurely enjoying 
your purte de gilter without listening to a single syllable. 

"| It you have any thing really good to improvisate, do not let it be 
| later than the Santerne :—a second rate joke will tell better after the 
| first round of champagne. 
| If some other officious or official fool brivgs forward a piece of 
| valuable public information, observe carelessly, ‘I suspect my dea 

fellow you heard that from Lord Mampkison, to whom I whispered it 
, in confidence this morning.” 
| If any rival wit takes the liberty of amusing the company with 
some brilliant and original anecdote, murmur elegiacally “I ‘oor Tom 
‘Sheridan! what a delightful companion he was!—that was one of hi 
| best stories!" — 
} © It is not safe to repeat a striking bon-mot more than three times in 
| one seasop—once belore Easter, at some Dowager's feed—once in the 
}imonth of May, at Dudiey House, or some Parliamentary cram—and 
| once in the dog-days, at a dejeuné a la fourchette. 


| © Never repeat a good thing after Lord Avanley, Lord Normanby 





\nd breathless silence chained the lips, and touch’d the hearts of all; | “ Why is my spirit sad? | Luttrell. Copley, c f the established wits wh ‘ t 
uch were the sable robes she wore, ver white veil round her fell, Alas! ye did not know the lost—the dead, j SAREE A, 7 wf of Me, * , ‘oe ~_ iti Whe Who give ¢ ry tone to 
nd from her neck there hung the cross—that cross she loved so well ! | Who loved with me of yore green paths to tread tently nena egpticaon ape os r pe tr hey sr ace pnt pe ga spor he poe, - 
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{saw that grief had deck’d it out,—an offering for the tomb! | Ye never stood with us ‘neath summer skies - “ juare ; or some 7 un — = — =e farceur, who 
knew the eye, thouch faint its light, that once so brightly shone : Nor saw the rich light of their tendereyves— does not venture to utter iis pune above his breath. These with a lit 
ye, sh fab ght, be so Drigntl) ; on: 2 , ' tle pruning and polishiog may readily pass for your own 
knew the voice, though feeble now, that thrili'd with every tone The Eden of their glanes : ‘ y a. + 
knew the ri lets a pent aa Genaiead Gelne aolt , . * If youhave a joke the point of which does not quite satisfy you, 
a pone 4 aimost veh oe ~y ac “ i fe gold, } ‘Why is my spirit cad? never commit yourself by launching it public ly at the dinner-tal!« 
lew the 1 ne ce ste g y tr c ri . ¢ ade = p pone ¢ . P 
ne “| DO prey f ne or ep, = a " Ye i suid Have not the beautiful been ta’en aw ay .— I'rv itona friend or two, by rebearsal ia the course ofa few morniny 
‘en now I see her tar away, in that calm convent aisle, Are not the noble-hearted turn'd to clay— visits 


ear her chant her vesper-hymn, I mark her holy smile,— 
vent I see her bursting forth, upon her bridal morn, 
\ new star in the firmament, to light and glory born!— 


\las, the change! she placed her {oot upon a triple throne 


en now 


ind on the seaffold now she stands—beside the block, alone ! 

He little dog that licks her hand, the last of all the crowd 

‘yo sunn’d themselves beneath her glance, and round ber footsteps 
bow'd! 


Ter neck is bared—the blow is struck—the soul has pass'd away; 
 bright—the beautiful—is now a bleeding piece of clay! 
wemo text! Go think of it, in silence and alone. 
én Weigh against a grain of sand the glories of a throne '” 
The following passage, from the ballad of ‘“‘ The King’s Daughter,” 
‘a beautiful and unaffected picture. Rosalie’s lover has just told 
' that he must forsake her for a Royal bride. 
“ There was a smile on Rosalie’s lip, 
But a tear in her blue eye shone ; 
The smile was all for her lover's fate, 


a 


I see that others, in whose looks are lit 
The radiant joys of youth, are round me yet,- 
But not—but not like them! 


I would not be less sad! 

My days of Dros 

The sheaf of care in sic kly paleness now,— 
The present is around me; 

Would that the future were 

And that Ilay where, 

Crush'd ieeling 


mirth are past er my brow 


nso 
' 


both come and gone 


‘neath a nameless stone, 


could not wound me! 
far as we can 
na cies 


The most prominent features of Mr. Bell's poetry, as 
judge from the volume now before us, are manly vigour ¢ 
just, and oftgn impassioned feeling; great power of picturesque de 
scription; and sound judgment. We know that these characteristics 
are by no means expressed, with the fall power in which they are pos- 
sessed by him, in the fugitive pieces now before us; but we scarcely 


ress, 





The tear perchance for her own 


imagine that any person will peruse the volume without finding bold 


Wither’d in root and stem? « 


When its merit is fairly determined by experience, it may not be 
Ady D—e, or the Duke of 
| D—; whose deafness and rank afford an excuse for elevating you 
voice, and making it heard by the company at large 
© Alight anecdote, like a ballet. is often enhanced by a heavy over- 
ture. The dead silence which follows one of Michael Ancelo’s prosi- 
fications, or one of Lords —’s fallures, isan excellent occasion for a lit. 
tle smart stroke of comedy, as an excuse for a general laugh 
" A couple engaged in a desperate flirtation form advantageous 
neighbours; their sotto roce murmurs offer no obstruction to the cireu. 
lation of your discourse; while the vicinity of the professional teller 
of good stories, such as C——, or H——., drowns you without seruple, 
|" Qu'estce que la raison aree un fila de voix, contre une gueule comme 
celleda? 
© Aiways be shocked by the introduction of a scandalous tale, or 
bitter personal satire. After having boldly evinced your disgust at the 
censorious and slanderous taste of the times, you have an excellent o 
portunity for repeating the most malicious edition of the anecdote, in 
evidence of this universal depravity of tongue. 


amiss to address it to some such person as 
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—e rid’s sympathy. This Defoe bas done throughout his “ Ro-| 
for the Wo sy : oe der Selkirk” are the! 
pinson Crusoe.” The “ Adventures of Alexander Selkirh of 
mere pegs on which he has hung his painting; the grouping on the | 
anvass itself—the light and shade of character and description—the 
jerelopment of incident—the fine tone of feeling and simplicity that | 
pervades and mellows the entire composition—tlese are all essentially | 
ey Defoe’s minor works, such, for instance, as his * Singleton,” | 

Moll Flanders,” “ Colonel Jack,” &c., we shall say little, as we 
nave but an imperfect recollection of them, but we cannot pretermit 
nis “ History of the Plague in London,” to which Professor Wilson | 
has been so largely indel ted in his splendid, but somewhat verbose | 
dramatic poem of “ The City of the Plague.” Defoe’s narrative of | 
-his awful visitation is, from first to last, as impressive a piece of writing | 
as any in the annals of literature. It is superior to the reeord, by | 
Thucydides, of the same pestilence at Athens; because, thongh less a | 
model of composition, less terse, less polished, less equable in its clas- 
sical spirit, it has incomparably more nature, more feeling, a more rigid 
sir of reality. Whoever has read this striking fiction (for fiction it | 
really is) will allow that it is one never to be forgotten. The very | 
opening, where Defoe tells us with an air of the most perfect un-| 
concern, a8 if unconscious of what is to follow, that, ‘ towards the | 
close of the summer of 1665, a report was spread throughout the parish } 
that three men had died of some strange disorder in Long-Acre,” ex- | 
cites curiosity, and rivets attention. But when he proceeds through | 
the diferent phases of his narrative—when he glances at the grass 
crowing in the streets—at the strasge prodigies that harbingered the | 
visitation—at the death of the first man who was indubitably proved | 
to have fallen a victim to the plague—et the sound of the dead-cart at | 
night, and the houses marked by the fatal cross—and, above all. when | 
he sketches one ortwo individual portraits, such as those of the mother 
and daughter who were found dead in each others’ arms, we feel the 
mastery of bis genius, and acknowledge, with mingled awe and | 
wonder, that we are indeed under the spell of the necromancer. | 

We have little toadd. “The History of the Plague,” and the “Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crasoe,”’ are the works to which Defoe is in- | 
debted for his immortality. Asa political writer ke has perished from | 
among us; as a novelist his spirit yet walks the earth. His present 
biographer has done him justice in both characters; and has, besides, 
thrown so much light on the age in which Defoe flourished, so fully | 
illustrated its nature, its manners, and more particularly its moral and 
religious cast of thought, that we know not which most to admire, his | 
power of amusement or instruction. In every sense of the word, | 
even with Clarendon and Gibbon in our recollection, we may style 
Mr. Wilson ahistorian. His “ Life and Times of Defoe”—of that ex- | 
traordinary man who exceeds Cobbett in the number and variety of | 
his political tracts; who beats Thucydides on his own ‘vantage ground: 
almost equals Sir W. Scott as a novelist; and who, in the aggregate | 
amount of his works, surpasses any author that ever lived, having 
written upwards of two hundred volumes !—Mr. Wilson's Memoirs of | 
that extraordinary man are volumes that no student, nay, no gentle- | 
man, should be without. 


—~——_ 
CONVERSATIONS ON MEN AND 'THINGS. | 

P. Nothing has so much impressed me with the extent and power of | 
‘he ‘march of intelleot,” as the vast and the striking improvement | 
which has taken place in the periodical literature of England within | 
the last few years. 

R. It is, indeed, most remarkable: and this very improvement, | 
while it has kept pace with the progress of knowledge, has contributed | 
in vo sinall degree, to its advancement. Do you remember wher we | 
used to dose at the Chapter over the Old Monthly, the toryism—such | 
as it was—of the European, and the grave antiquities of old Sylvanus | 
Urban, to while away the morning! Where are they now? The | 
Gentleman’s, it is true, exists, and has just completed its century ; 
but its dull contemporaries have sunk into the grave of time, and kave 
been swallowed up by that terrible aeatar—modern refinement. 

P. A similar reformation has been effected in every department of 
periodical literature, but particularly in the newspaper press. Look at 
the leading journals of die day, and see how grandly they are con- 
ducted. tn grandly, because it is the only word by which I can 
express my meaning. Several hundred pounds are expended in “ get- 
timg up” a single paper,-—thns extending and collecting the earliest 
information—-foreign and domestic—to and from all parts of the 
world. 

P. Have you seen the last number of the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Review ? 

R. Yes: immediately upon their publication ; and very much im- 
proved they are too, under the surveillance of their new conductors. 
Ido notknow much of Macvey Napier, except that he writes a most vile 
hand, andisa oe oll but I knew Lockhart in London, and a 
fitter man to edit the great tory journal could not have been any 
where found. ‘To a fine taste, he adds great critical discrimination, an 
exquisite relish for poetry—himself being no mean one—and arich 
scholarship, the foundation of which was laid at Oxford. Besides 
these advantages, he is a man of the world—which Gifford was not— 
mixes in the best society, and bas served av appropriate apprenticeship 
as the original editor of Blackwoods Magazine. 

P. Ilas he any thing to do with Maga now ! 

R. I should think not: at all events, not as an editor. He and Ma- 
zian used to write the Noctes ; but Maginn is co-editor, of the Standard 
now, and a preacher in London ; and Lockhart has enough to do with 
the Quarterly and the Family Library; this latter work being, I believe, 
now entirely under his superintendence. 

P. And a capital work it is; by many degrees better than many of 
its imitators. hat a delightful book is Allan Cunningham’s last vo- 
lume of the lives of Sculptors and Architects ! 

R. It is truly so; and who would suppose, while reading it, that its 
author, twenty years ago, was a labouring stone-mason in Scotland—a 
mere cutter of free-stone! He is, now, Chantrey’s head man, anda 
prime favourite with every one who knows him. 

P. Well, John Murray—“ glorious John,” as he rightly deserves to 
be called—has done the public great service by the encouragement he 
bas given to literature. I well know, that in more than one instance, 
he has rescued a poor literary devil from absolute want, by a timely, 

hough secret donation of a ten-pound note. 

R. Do you kaow who wrote the article in the last Quarterly on the 
poetry of “ John Jones, an old servant?” 

P. Of course. No one could write such a pleasant, piquant paper, 
except Sir Walter Scott. It is full of his quiet, searching, irresistible, | 
humour; and is, in my opinionn, one of the best articles in the number. | 

R. So you seem to think! And, candidly speaking, I have no | 
teason to disagree with you.—English paper. 

—~>— 


THE LATE THOMAS HOPE, ESQ. 

_it is our painful duty to record the decease of this gentleman, who 
died at his house in Dachess Street, London, on the 3d instant. Of 
an individual whose name and influence have been so extensively and 
intimately connected with the fine arts and literature of the country | 
and the age, it would at once gratify our own feelings, and be inte- 
resting to a large portion of our readers, could we enter into a length- 
ened memoir; but the varied character of our weekly sheet is iacom- 
patible with such an essay. It is hoped, however, that some compe- | 
tent person will prepare and lay before the public an ample account of 





the life, travels, and writings of Mr. Hope, convinced, as we are, that 
would be pectiliarty interesting to the literary, scientific, and higher 
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nd-work of the majority of his characters, are borrowed— | circles of society. In noticing the death of this gentlemen, and reflect- 

in this sense also we give Wordsworth, and Seott, and | ing on his many qualifications and varied talents, we cannot but deeply 
litt, among the moderns, credit for the same high attribute. To) regre 

ao js to look into oneself, to draw from one's own heart rnaterials | friends who have been immediately in association with him, and also 


t his loss, and sympathise with those surviving relations and 


with a numerous class of persons who have for a long time participated 
in his patronage and kindnesses. By his demise, art has lost a liberal, 
discriminating patron,—literature a generous, ardent friend. He was 
not, however, merely a patron and friend to both, but was a proficient 
in the elements and principles of art, and an author of high and varied 
qualifications. 

Some of the ancestors of Mr. Hope were baronets of Scotland; and 
one of them settied in Holland, where he amassed a large fortune in 
mercantile concerns. ‘The Hopes of Amsterdam were proverbie! for 
wealth, for the splendour of their mansion, and its valuable cabinet of 
pictures. One of the lace Mr. Hope's brothers still lives in Holland, 
and another in Norfolk Street, London. Early in life, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Hope travelled over various parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe ; and, 
having acquireda facility of drawing, brought home a large collection 
of sketches, principally of the architecture and sculpture of the ditfer- 
ent scenes through which he had passed. Soon after his return to and 
settlement in London, he wrote and printed “ A Letter, addressed to 
F. Annesley, Esq., on a series of Designs for Downing College, Cam- 
bridge,”’ in which he notices some of the countries be visited, and the 
architectural objects he examined, as a justification of his motives for 
criticising the series of plans, elevations, &c., then submitted to him 
These criticisms were so poignant and condemnatory of Mr. Wyatt's 
designs, that they were rejected, and Mr. Wilkins was afterwards em- 
ployed to commence the college. That gentleman's building has 
never been completed, and the part erected has been very generally 
disapproved. Purchasing a large mansion in Duchess Street, Mr 
Hope devoted much time and study, not only in finishing and fitting 
up the interior, from his owa drawings, and partly in imitation of the 
best specimens of ancient and modern buildings in Italy, but made 
designs for the whole, and for the furniture of the house. Consisting 
of a picture-gallery, a statue-gallery. drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, 
cabinets for vases, &c. which he had collected in histravels, this house 
became an object of popular and fashionable attraction. The draw- 
ings which he had made for his furniture, &c., he afterwards published 
ina folio volume, which led the way to a complete revolution in the 
upholstery and interior decoration of houses, and also called forth the 
splenetic comments of the Edinburgh Revicw. Whatever ridicule a 
literary critic might attempt to cast on the work, and on the pursnits of 
a private gentleman thus engaged, it may be said to have proved truly 
innocuous ; whilst the effects of Mr. Hope's publication and example 
have been extensively beneficial. ‘They gave occupation, at the time, 
to many young and aspiring artists; they roused the young to emula- 
tion, and employed and’remunerated the skill of others advauced in 
life. The genius of young Chantrey was called into action and ex- 
citement, whilst the more mature talents of Flaxman were honourably 
employed. Many artisans, as well as artists were awakened to exer- 
tion, and were also brougut out from the haunts of obscurity and com- 
parative wretchedness, aud placed in the daylight of patronage and re- 
spectability. ‘The writer of this brief imperfect sketeb bas heard Mr. 
Hope declare, that he frequently traversed obscure alleys, lanes, and 
courts, to find out and employ men of skill and talent in their respective 
pursuits. “To Mr. Hope,” says Mr. Britton, in his volume entitled 


|‘ The Union of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture,’ “we are in- 


debted, in an eminent degree, for the classical and appropriate styl« 
which now generally characterises our furniture and ornamental uten- 
sils. Like most other innovations, his was described as whimsical and 
puerile by some persons, as if it were unbecoming a man of fortune to 
indulge in the elegant refinements which wealth placed at his com- 
mand; whilst others caricatured the system, by cramming their apart- 
ments with mythological figures and conceits, jumbled together without 
propriety or meaning.”’ Those who are familiar with the town and 
country houses of the late Mr. Hope, in Duchess Street, London,’ 
and at the Deepdene, near Dorking, must admit that the eye and feel- 
ings of the accomplished artist pervade the whole of their interiors ; 
and that, whilst every sert of domestic comfort has been attended to 
and studied, beauty in forms and colours, and luxurious display, have 
been equally consulted. The drawing and dining-rooms, the galleries 
and boudoirs, as well as the bed-rooms and private apartments, in both 
houses, will amply justify and verify these remarks :—‘‘In forming my 
collection, and in fitting up my houses,” says Mr. Hope, in a manuseript 
catalogue now before us, “ my object has neither been an idle parade 
of virtd nor an ostentatious display of finery. I bave observed, with 
regret, that most persons employed in our mannfactures, or iu furnish- 
ing our habitations, are rarely initiated even in the simplest rudiments 
of design, whence it has happened that immense expense has been em- 
ployed in producing furniture without character, beauty, or appropriate 
meaning.” 

In “The Costume of the Ancients,” 2 vols. 4to, consisting of 130 
engravings in outline, mostly from Mr. Hope’s own drawings, is dis- 
played a deep research into the arts of antiquity, and a familiarity with 
all that is gracefal and elegant. This work tended greatly to improve 
the costume of the ladies. The historical and geographical romance 
of “ Anastasius,” in 3 vols., of which a third edition has been printed, 
evinced at once the general knowledge, the fancy, and powers of the 
author. It gives snch a faithful picture of the customs, manners, and 
countries of the Turks and Greeks, that when a gentlemas of high di- 
plomatic station and abilities was advised to publish an account of his 
travels among those people, he replied,that Mr. Hope had already 
given such an accurate and graphic description of them in “ Anasta- 
sius,” that there would be nothing new for bim to relate. Besides 
these works, Mr. Hope contributed several papers to different periodi- 
cal publications; and, at the time of his decease, was engaged in pass- 
ing through the press a publication “On the Origin and Prospects of 
Man.” He has also left a large collection of drawings and engravings, 
illustrative of buildings and scenery in Greece, Turkey, Italy, France, 
Germany, &c., and several plates of bis antique sculpture and vases. 
It is earnestly hoped that his eldest son will so far follow the example, 
end emulate the noble spirit, of his father, as to lay some, if not all, of 
these works, before the public. 

Mr. Hope has left an amiable and bighly-accomplished widow, and 
three sons, to lament bis loss; and that they must deeply feel and 

rieve over their bereavement, will be inferred, when it is known that 

e was a most affectionate husband, a fond and watchful parent, a kind 
and humane man to all bis domestics and dependants. His knowledge 
was extensive, varied, and solid; and his humility and unostentatious 
habits and manners surprised every one who only knew a little of bim, 
but rendered him an object of admiration to those who were honoured 
and delighted with his friendship. 

—— 

CONVERSATIONS WITH AN AMBITIOUS STU- 
DENT IN ILL HEALTH, NO. IL. 
CoxVERSATION THE Secon. 

When I called on L the third day after the conversation J have 
attempted to record, though with the partial success that must always 
attend the endeavour to retail dialogue on paper, I found him stretched 
on his sofa, and evidently much weaker than when I had last seen him 
He had suffered thé whole night from violent spasms in the ehest, and, 
thongh now free from pain, was labouring under the exhaustion which 
follows it. But nothing could wholly conquer in him a certain high- 





| Wrought, rather than cheerful, elasticity of mind, and in illness it was | 


more remarkable than in health; for 1 know not how it was, but in 
illness his thoughts seemed to stand forth more prominent, to grow 





” A short aceount of this house, with twe plates, will be found in 
Vol. I. of “Utustrations of the Public Boildings of London.” by J 
Britton 








more transparent, than were wont ifi the ordinary state of the 
body. He had also of hee his t malady, fallen into an he 
bitual silence, from which only at moments he could be aroused. 
| haps now, however, when all bis contemplations were bounded toe 
| goal appearently near at hand, and were tinged with the grave (though 
in him no gloomy) colours common to the t oughts of death—that se- 
' cret yearning for sympathy—thet desire to te~inberent in man, 
| became the stronger, for the short date that seemed allowed for their 
indulgence. Wishes long boarded, reflections often and deeply re- 
volved, finding themselves cut off from the distant objects which they 
had travailed to acquire, seemed wisely to lay down their burthen, and 
arrest their course upon @ jouruey they felt they were never destined to 
complete. “I have been reading,” said L——, (after we had conversed 
for some minutes about bimself)—* that divine work on ‘ The Advance 
ment of Learning.’ What English writer (unless it be Milton in his 
prose works,) ever lifted us from this low earth like Bacon? How 
shrink before his lofty sentences all the meagre consolation and trite 
common-place of lecturers and preachers,—it is, as he has beautifully 
| expressed it, upon no ‘waren wings’ that he urges the mind through the 
_ great courses of heaven. He makes us feel less earthly in our desires 
by making us imagine ourselves wiser,—the love of a divine knowledge 
inspires and exalts us. And so nobly has he forced even our igno 
rance to contribute towards enlarging the soul—towards increasing 
our longings afler immortality—that he never leaves us, like other 
philosophers, with a seyse of self-littleness and dissatistaction. With 
|the same hand that limits our progress on earth, he points to the 
jillimitable glories of heaven. Mark how he has done this in the pas 
| sage I will read to yon. As be proceeds in his sublime vindication ot 
| knowledge, ‘from the discredits and disgraces it hath received all 
|from ignorance, but ignorance, severally acquired, appearing some 
|times im the zeal and jealousy of divines; sometimes in the severity 
land arrogance of politicians; sometimes in the errors and imperfec 
tions of learned men themselves.’ Proceeding in this august and ma 
jestical defence, be states the legitimate limits of knowledge, as fol- 
| lows:— first, that we do not so place oar felicity in knowledge, as to 
| forget our mortality; secondly, det we make application of our know 
ledge, to give ourselves repose and contentment, not distaste or re 
| pining; thirdly, that we do not presume, by the gomtemplation of Na 
jture, to attain to the mysteries of God.’ After speaking of the two 
first limits, he comes as follows to the last. ‘ And for the third point 
it deserveth to be a little stood upon, and not to be lightly passed over, 
| for if any man shall think, by view and inquiry into these sensible and 
| material things, to attain that light, whereby he may reveal unto him 
self the nature or will of God, then indeed is he spoiled by vain philo 
| sophy ; for the contemplation of God's creatures and works produceth 
(having regard to the works and creatures themselves) knowledge ; but 
(having regard to God) no perfect knowledge, but wonder, which ir 
broken knowledge. And therefore (note how wonderfully this image 
is translated, and how beautifully applied,) it was most aptly said by 
one of Plato’s sclfpol, ‘that the sense of man carrieth a resemblance 
with the sun, which, as we see, opeveth and revealeth all the celestial 
globe; but then again it obscureth the stars and celestial globe: so 
doth the sense discover natural things, but it darkeneth and shutteth 
up divine.’"” ‘Tell me now, and speak frankly, not misled by the awe 
and antique splendour of the langaarge alone,—tell me whether you 
do not feel, in the above passages, not humbled by your ignorance, but 
transported and raised by its very conviction; for, by leaving the my: 
teries of heaven, and heaven aloue, unpenetrated by our knowledge, 
what do we, in reality, but direct the secret and reverent desires of ous 
hearts to that immortal life, which shall put the crown — the great 
ambition of kuowledge, and reveal those mysteries which are shut out 
from us in this narrow being. Here then there is nothing to lower us 
in our imaginations,—nothing to chill us in the ardour of our best a 
pirings,—nothing to disgust us with the bounds of knowledge, or make 
us recoil upon ourselves with the sense of vanity, of emptiness, of deso 
lation. Itisthis—this peculiar prerogative of the conviction of ov: 
inborn immortality, to take away from us that bitterness at the checks 
and arrests of knowledge, of which the wise of all ages have complain 
ed,—to give wings to our thoughts at the very moment they are stop 
ped on their earthly course,—to ennoble us from ourselves at the mo- 
ment when self languishes and droops: it is this prerogative, I say, 
which has always seemed to me the greatest advantage which a think. 
ing man, who believes in our immortality, has over one who does not 
And though, fortanately for mankind, and for all real virtue, the time 
is rapidly passing away for attempting to measure the conduct of other: 
by the proportion in which their opinions resemble our own, yet i: 
must be confessed, that he who claims this prerogative has a wonder 
ful advantage over him who rejects it—in the acquisition of noble 
and unworldly thoughts—in the stimulus to wisdom, and the exalting 
of the affections, the visions, and the desires! It seems to me as if no! 
only the Form, but the Sou. of Man was made “ to walk erect, and 
to look upon the stars.” 


A.—(afier some pause.)—Whether or not that it arises from thir 
sentiment, common (however secretly nursed) to the generality oi 
men; this sentiment, that the sublimest sources of emotion and of wis 
dom remain as yet unknown, there is one very peculiar characteristic 
in al) genius of the highest order; viz. even its loftiest attempts im 
press us with the feeling, thata vague but glorious “ somermina”’ in- 
spired or exalted the attempt, and yet remains unex The hea- 
ven, owes its pathos and its sublimity to the secret thoughts with which 
that heaven is associated. 

L. Yes; and this, which, you say justly, is the characteristic of the 
lottiest order of genius, is that tokea and test of sublimity so especially 
insisted upon by the antients, who, perhaps, in consequence of the 
great scope left by their religion to inquiry, were more impressed with 
the sentiment we speak of, than is common to the homelier sense, and 
the satisfied and quiet contemplations of the moderns, The illustriour 
friend of Zenobia* has made it a characteristic of the true sublime, to 
leave behind it something more to be contemplated than is expressed; 
and again, Pliny, speaking of painters, observes, I think of Timanther 
‘that in his works something more t than was painted was understood, 
and that when his art was at the highest, the genins was beyond the 
art.” Itis this which especially designates the poetry of Young. 

A. Whom we were to criticise. 

L. Yes; but pot to-day. My mood is brighter than that of the poet 
whose soul walketh in the valley of the shadow of death. Let us enter 
upon our task, when we can both feel thoroughly satisfied with the 
consolations of his gloom, and forget the darkness around in the stars 
‘which he calls to listen.”"} What oews is there stirring in this lower 
world? 

Here we talked for some time on the ct of affairs, the administra- 
tion, the disturbances in the country told bim of a distinguished 
contemporary of ours at Cambridge, who = been placed in Par 
liament on account of his talents. L—— spoke at large on his own 
ambition to enter a public career. “I think,” said he, “if I had even 
at this moment the opportunity to do so, the activity, the zeal, the 
stimulus, which the change would produce, might yet save my life. ) 
fee! now, as if certain sources of emotion damned up, were wasting 
my beart away witha suppressed ebb and flow, as if all my keenest 
lenergies were perishiag in their seabbard, with their own rust. J 

should pot, were I plunged into action, bave time to die. As it is, I 
| feel, like the old sage, who covered his face with his cloak, and sate 
himself down, waitiog for death. 

A. But why not enter public life then at once? 

L. Look et me. Am Lin a state to canvass some free borough ? tc 











” Longin. Sect. 7. 

t “In unias bujas operibus intelligitur plus semper quam pingitur ; 
et cum sit ars summa, ingenium tamen ultra artem est.” : 

+ “ And call the stars to listen." — Young's Night Thoughts 
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Sue Atoton. 








ride here—to walk there—to disguise—to bustle—to feast—to flatter— 
to lie? 

A. Bat your relation Lord L——? 

L. Has offered me a seat if I will support his party, the old Tories. 

A. And your college friend, Lord ——? : 

L. Has forgotten me: yet none more than he will grieve for an 
hour at least, when Lf amdead. Let me return to my image of the sage 
and his cloak, I have always thought it one of the most allecting avec: 
dotes in history. When Pericles, hearing of the determination of the 

hilosopber, y een you remember, was bis preceptor, Anaxagoras) 

Cannone to the spot where he sat, and tarried for the last release ; he 
implored the sage in alate and unavailing grief to struggle Ww ith his 
approaching fate and to baflle the gathering death. “Ob, F ericles, 
said the old man, stung by the memory of long neglect, and in aleeble 
and dying voice, as he just lifted his face from his mautle, “they who 
need the lamp do not forgot to feed it with oil. ue | 
Returning to the excitement and the animation of the political world 
around; how strangely falls the sound of tumult on the ear of one who 
is about to diehow strange doth it seem to behold life so busy and 
death so near. It is this contrast which, Lown, gives me the most 
mournful—thoagh vague and reluetantly-acknowledged—feelings that 
{ éxperience ; it gives mea dejection, an envy; my higher and more 
soaring thoughts desert me, I become sensible only of my weakness, 
of my want of use, in this world where all are buckling to their ar- 
mour, and awaiting an excitation, an enterprise, and a danger. I re- 
member all my old ambition—my former hopes—my cnetgies—my 
anticipations; [see the great tides of action sweep over me, and behold 
nyself not even wrestling with death, but feel it gatherand darken upon 
ne, unable to stir or resist. I could compare myself to some neglect- 
ed fountain in a ruined city: Amid the crumbling palaces of Hope, 
which have fallen around me, the waters of my life ooze away in s1- 
lence and desolation.” 

L—'s voice faltered a little as he spoke, and bis dog, whether, as I 

often think, there is in that animal an instinct which Jets him know by a 
odf, Wy a tone of voice, when the object of his wonderful fidelity and 
Néction is sad at heart; his dog, an old pointer, whieh he had cherish- 
ed for many yeays, and was no less his companion in the closet, than it 
had once been in the chase, came up to him and licked hts hand. I 
own this little incident affected me, and the tears rushed into my eyes 
But | was yet more sofievned when I saw that L 's tears were falling 
fast over the honest countenance of the dog; I knew well what was 
passing in his mind—no womanly weakness—no repining at death ; of 
all meu he bad suffered most, and felt most keenly, the veglect and 
perfidy of friends; and, at that moment, he was contrasting a thousand 
bitter remembrances with the simple affection of that humble com- 
panion. Lnever saw L—— weep before, though I have seen him in 
trying afflictions, and though his emotions are so easily excited that he 
never utters a noble thought, or reads atouching sentiment in poetry 
hut you may perceive a certain moisture in bis eyes, and a quiver in 
his lips. 

Our conversation drooped after this, and though I stayed with him 
for some hours longer, I do not remember any thing else that day in 
our meeting, that was worth repeating. 

Coxversation tHe Tamp 

I called on L the next day; K——, one of the few persons he 
admits, was with him; they were talking on those writers, who have 
directed their philosophy towards matters of the world; who have re- 
duced wisdom into epigrams, and given the Goddess of the Grove and 
the Portico the dress of a lady of fashion; ‘ Never, perhaps,” said K 

—., ‘did Virtue, despite the assertion of Plato, that we had only to 
behold in order to adore her, attract so many disciples to wisdom as 
withad done. How many of ushave been first attracted to reason, 
first learned to think, to draw conclusions, to extract a moral from the 
follies of life, by some dazzling aphorism from Rochefoucault or La 
Bruyere. Point, like rhyme, seizes at once the memory and the imagi- 
nation ¢ for my own part, I will own frankly, that I never have known 
what it was'to reflect—I should never have written on Political Econo- 

my—lI should never bave penetrated into the character of my rogue of 
u guardian, and saved my fortune by a timely act of prudence—I 
hould never have chosen so good a wife—nay, I should never have 
been L——'s friend if Thad not, one wet Sunday at Versailles, stum- 
bled upon Rochefaucanlt’s maxims: from that moment / thought, and I 
thought very erroneously and very superficially for some time, but the 
habit of thinking, by degrees, cures the faults of it noviciateship; and 
{ often bless Rochefoucault as the means which redeemed me from a 
life of extravagance and debauchery, from the clutches of a rascal, 
and made me fond of rational pursuits ard respectable society. Yet 
how little would Rochefoucault’s book seem likely, to the shallow 
deciaimer on the heartlessness of its doctrines, to produce so good an 
effect. 

A. Yes, the faults of abrilliant writer are never dangerous on the 
tong run,a thousand people read his work who would read no other; 
inquiry is directed to each of his doctrines, it is soon discovered what 
is sound and what is false; the sound become maxims, and the false 
beacons. Bat you dall writeris little conned, little discussed. De- 
hate, that great winnower of the corn from the chaff, is denied him ; 
the student hears of him as an authority, reads him withouta guide, 
imbibes his errors, and retails them as a proof of his learning. Ina 
word, the dull writer does not attract to wisdom those indisposed to in- 

1eriting a blunder as a truth. 

L. Twill own to you very frankly that I have one objection to be- 
ginning to think, from the thoughts of these worldly inquirers. Not- 
withstanding Rochefoucault tells us himself, with so honest a gravity, 
that he had “les sentimens belles,” and that he approved “ extréme- 
ment les belles passions,” his obvious tendency is not to ennoble; he 
rives usthe exact world, but he does not excite us to fill its grand 
parts: he tellus the real motives of men, but he does not tell us also 
the better motives with which they are entwined, and by cultivating 
which they can be purified and raised. This is what [ find not to 

‘lame, but to lament in most of the authors who have very shrewdly 
ind with a felicitous and just penetration, unravelled the vices and 
errors of mankind. [find it in La Brayere, in Rochefoucault, even in 
the more weak and tender Vauvenargues, whose merits have, I 
think, been so anduly extolled by Dugald Stewart; [ find it in Swift, 
Cielding, (admirable moralist as the latter indubitably is in all the 
tesser branches of morals): and among the ancients, who so re- 
markable forthe same want as the sarcastic and inimitable Lucian? 
But let us not judge hastily ; this want of nobleness, so to speak, is not 

cessarily the companion of shrewdness. But mark, where we find 
them united, we acknowledge at once a genias of the very highest 
order; we acknowledgea Shakspeare, a Tacitus, a Voltaire- 

A. Another characteristic of the order of writers we refer to is this 
—they are too apt to disregard books and to write from théir own ex- 
perience; now an exspenence, bac ked upon some Wi le and compre- 
hensive theory, is of incalculable value to ‘Truth; but, where that 

eorv is wanting, the experience makes them correct in minute points, 

it contracted, and therefore in error, on the whole ; for error is but a 
view of some facts instead of a survey of all 

L. In a word, it is with philosophers as with politicians; the expe- 
e that guides the individuals must be no rule for the community 
And here | remember a fine and just comparison of the Emperor Jo- 
an's: speaking of some one who derived knowledge from practice 
him to an empiric who, by practice, 
he is fami! but, having 
i nt of the innu- 

is | Person a] obse ry a- 








vather than principle, he compare 
may cure one or two diseases with wove 

mw st m, or theory or art, must necessarn 
ble complaints which have not tal 
tien Yet now when a man ventures to speak of a comprehensive and 
scientific theory, in opposition to some narrow and cramped practice, 


ybe mgnor 
mere len uoder | 
‘ 


hewho in reality is the phy sician,—‘‘Ae is exclaimed against as the 
Shortly after this part of our conversation, K —— went away, and 


= — — — ——— 


we talked on some matters connected with L——’s private and bouse- 
hold affairs. By degrees, as ourtalk grew more familiar and conf- 
dential, and whiie the shades of these ove winter evenings gathered 
rapidly over us, as we sate alone by the fire, L—— spoke of some 
incidents in his early history—and 1, who had always felt a deep iz- 
terest in even the sinallest matter respecting him, ok despite our in- 


I fancied there must be something not unworthy recital, pressed bim 
earnestly to give me a short and trank tcmoir of his actual and lite- 
rary liie. Indeed, | was anxious that some portion of the world should 
know as much as may now be known of one who is of no common 
clay, and who, though he has not numbered many ‘years, and bas 
passed some of those years in the dissipation and pleasure common to 
men of his birth and wealth, is now, at least. never meutioned by 
those who know him without a love bordering on idolatry, and an eés- 
teem more like the veneration we feel for some aged and celebrated 
philosopher, than the tamiliar attachment generally fteit for those of 
our own years andof no public reputation, 

“Asto my early Life,” said L—-, smiling in answer to my urgent 
request, ‘‘Lieel that it is but an echo of an echo. Ido not refuse, 
however, to teil it you, such as itis: for it may give food to some ob- 
servations from you more valuable than the events which excite them; 
and, as to some jater epochs in my short career, it well comfort me, 
even while it wouuds to speak of them. Cvcne to me, then, to-mor- 
row, and I will recall in the mean while what may best merit repeating 
in the memoir you so inconsiderately ask for. But do not leave me 
yet, dear A Sit down again—let us draw nearer the fire. How 
many scenes have we witnessed in common—how mapy enterprises 
have we shared! let us talk of these, and to-morrow shall come my 
solitary history; self, seli, the eternal scii—let us run away from it one 
day more. Could you but know how forcibly it appears to me that as 
life wanes the affections warm; 1 have observed this in many in- 
stances of early death (early, for in the decay by years the heart out- 
lives all its ties.) As the physical parts stiffen, so harden the moral. 
But in youth, when all the affections are green within us, they will 
not willingly perish; they stretch forth their arms, as it were, from 
their ruined and falling prison-house—they yearn tor expansion and re- 
lease. ‘Is it,’ as that divine, though often sullied nature, at once the 
luminary and the beacon to Enclish statesmen, has somewhere so 
touchingly asked; ‘is it that we grow more tender as the moment of 
our great separation approaches, or is it that thes who are to live to- 
gether in another state (for friendship exists not but for the good) be- 
gin to feel more strongly that divine sympathy which is to be the great 
bond of their future society ?”"* 

{could have answered this remark by an allusion to the ebange in 
the physical state; the relaxationincurred ify illness; the helplessness 
we Eel when sick, and tite sense of dependence, the desire to /can 
somewhere, that it occasions. But [bad no desire to chill or lower the 
imaginative tura of reasoning to which L—— was inclined, and after 
alittle pause he continued: “For men who have ardent affections, 
there seems tome no medium between public life and aissatisfaction. 
In public life those affections find ample channel; they become bene- 
volence, or patriotism, or the spirit of party—or, finally, attaching 
themselves to things, not persons, concentrate into ambition. But in 
private life, who, after thé first enthusiasm of passion departs, who, 
possessed of a fervent and tender soul, is ever contented with the re- 
turn it mects? A word, a glance, chills us; we ask for too keena 
sympathy ; we ourselves grow ivritalle that we find it not—the irrita- 
bility offends; that is given to the tamper which in reality is the weak- 
ness of the heart—accusation, dispute, coldness, succeed. We are 
flung back upon our own breusts, and so comes one cood or one evil— 
we grow devout or we grow selfish. Denied vent among our fellows, 
the affections find a refuge in heaven, or they centre in a peevish and 
lonely contraction of heart, and self-love becomes literally, as the for- 
gotten Ler has expressed it generally. 

‘The axletree that darts through all the frame.’ 

This inevitable alternative is more especially to be noted in women ; 
their affections are more acute than ours, so also is their disappoint- 
ment. [tis thus you see the credulous fondness of the dovotee, or 
the fossilized heart of the solitary crone, where, some thirty years 
back, you would have witnessed a soul running over with love for all 
things, and the yearning to be loved again! Ah! why, why is it that 
no natures are made wholly alike? why is it that, of all blessings, we 
long the most tor sympathy? and of all blessings it is the one which 
none (or the exceptions are so scanty as not to avail) can say, after 
the experience of years and the trial of custom, that they have pos- 
sessed. Milton, whose fate through life was disappointment—disap- 
ointment in his private ties and his public attachments—Mil.on, who 
as descended to an unthinking posterity, as possessing a mind, how- 
ever elevated, at least austere and harsh, has, in one of his early Latin 
poems, expressed his sentiment with a melancholy and soft pathos, not 
often found in the golden and Platonic richness of his youthful effu- 
sions in his own language— 

‘Vix sibi quisque parem de milllbus invenit unum ; 

Aut si fors dederit tandem non aspera votis 

[lum inopina dies—qua non speraveris hora 

Surripit—eternum linguens in secula damnum.’* 

‘* And who is there that hath not said to himself, if possessed for a 
short timeof one heart, entirely resembling and responding to his own, 
—who has not said to himself daily and hourly, ‘ This cannot last!’ 
Has he not felt a dim, unacknowledged dread of death? has he not, 
for the first time, shrunk from penetrating into the future? has he not | 
become timorous and uneasy? is he not like the miser who journeys | 
on a road begirt with a thousand perils, and who yet carries with him 
|his all? Alas! there was a world of deep and true feeling in that ex- 
| pression, which, critically examined, is but a conceit. Love ‘hath, 
| indeed, made his best interpreter a sigh.’t 
| A. But, in this country, the aristocracy yet make the first class of 
| readers into whose hands poetry falls; if they are not conciliated, the | 
| book does not become the fashion—if not the fashion, the middle | 
nn will never read it. 
} 














L. But can this last ?—can it even last long? Will there be no sa- 
gacious, no powertul critic, who will drag into notice what can fall | 
only into a temporary neglect? I say temporary, for you must allow | 
that whatever addresses the multitude through their feelings, or their 

| everlasting interests, must be destined to immortality: the directors, 
the lovers of the multitude, glad of an authority, will perpetually recur | 

| to its pages—attention directed to them, fame follows. 'To prophecy | 
whether or not, in these times, a rising author will become illustrious. j 

| let me inquire ouly, after satisfying me of his genius, how far he is the 
servant of ‘Truth—how far he is willing to turn all his powers to her 
worship—to come forth from his cherished moods of thought, from the 
strongholds of mannerism and style—let me see him disdain no species 


of compositiog that promotes ber good, now daring the loftiest. now | 
dignifying the lowest—let me see him versatile in the method, but the 
same in the purposelet him go to every field forthe garland or the 
harvest, but be there but one altar for all the produce! Such a man 
cannot fail of becoming great; through ¢ nvy, through hatred, through 


fortune, be will win his way; he will neither falter nor grow sick at 
| heart; he will feel, in every privation, in ¢ very disappointme nt, the 
certainty of his reward; he will indulge enthusiasm, nor dread ridicule : 
he will brandish the blade of satire, nor fear the enmity he excites 
ip eel #4} . } : Ral te # : } 

By little and little, men will see in him wv bo fights through al! obstacles 


Bolingbroke’s Letters to Swift 
} “Scarce ¢ 


; 
| 
. . . i 
ne in thousands meets a kindred heart | 


Or it no harsh fate grant, at last, his dreams. 
| Comes Death; and in the least forehoded hou! 
} Bequeaths the breast an everlasting bla 1k 


* Which may be thus prosaically translated : | 
i Byron j 


timacy, was unacquainted with many particulars of his life, in which | 







aclampion and a leader. When a Principle is to } 

him they will turn their eyes; when a Prejudice be struggled for, o», 

will look to see his pennant wave the first above the br stormed, the: 

rT, sy Hy Pa te deluge ef ages, he shall ny Amic 
rure is the indestruct ; i Saved, 

his name! anaes SS Eiseaed Ack te Which he bath coal, i 
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NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY 
o Protest of Mr. Preble, : 
Copy The Hag 5 
The undersigned, Minister Plenipotentingy et pom 133) 
nary of the United States of America, had the honour : °¥ Extraor, 
the hands of his Majesty, the King of the Netherlands og" troy 
inst., g document purporting to be an expression of his ons, the 10) 
several points submitted to him as arbiter, relative python On the 
of the boundery of the United States. Ina period of rt gr Portio; 
his Majesty has had the goodness, for the purpose of poste Ciffcult) 
flicting claims and pretensions, to devote to the high parties iating eo; 
a time that must have been precious to himself and peo i heme 
extreme regret, therefore, that the undersigned, in orders 
misconception, and to vindicate the riglits of his Guoees Prevent ¢ 
himself compelled to call the attention of his Excellence My ma 
Verstolk Van Soclon, his Majesty’s Minister of Foreign n te Baron 
|tothe subject. But, while, on the one hand, in advertin oe 
views and considerations, which seem, in some ineasure ——— 
have escaped observation, the undersigned will deem ren ~ 
do ~ with — and frankness; he could not, on the other , 
wanting iu the expressions of a most respec = a 
jesty, the arbiter. . pectful deference for his Ma 
The langnege of the Treaty, which has given ris . } 
between the United States and Great Britain, is. ae yore n 
putes which might arise in future on the subject of the ee 
the said United States, may be prevented, it is he se 








! dis 
actin aries 
clared, that the following are and shall be their inundaete - ane _ 
| the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, viz: that engle whic! 12.) tron 
| by a line drawn due north from the source of the St. Croix acer 
highlands, along the said highlands which divide those on em 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence, from those einen 
into the Atlantic Ocean, to the northwesternmost head of Con “- — 
river, hence down along the middle of that river, to the fertyiagn ne 
gree of borth latitude; from thence by a line due west on said lat r 
until it strikes the Iroquois or Cataraguy *****. East by a li wer 
drawn along the middle of the river St. Croix, from its mouth in . 
bay of Fundy, to its source ; and from its source directly north re . 
aforesaid highlands, which divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic 


Ocean, from those which fall into the river St. Lawrence.” Them 
ner of carrying this apparently exceedingly definite and lucid dened 


tion of boundary into effect, by running the lines as described, any 
marking the same on the surface of the earth, was the subject, and so! 
exclusive subject submitted by the Convention of September 1897 j 
pursuance of the Treaty of Ghent, 1814, to an arbiter. If. on ate 
gation, that arbiter found the language of the treaty, in his 0 ninion, ir 
applicable to, and wholly inconsistent with the topography of the ph 
try, so that the treaty of 1783, in regard to its description of houndars 
could not be executed according to its own express stipulations, no au 
thority whatever wes conferred upon him to determine or conside 
what practicable boundary line should, in such case, be substitated and 
established. Such a question of boundary, as is here supposed ‘the 
United States of America would, it is believed, submit to the definite 
decision of no sovereign.’ And in the case submitted to his Majesty 
the King of the Netherlands, the United States, in forbearing to deleraic 
any such power, were not influenced by any want of respect for that 
distinguished monarch. They have on the contrary, given him the 
highest and most signal proofs of their consideration and confidence 
In the present case especially, as any revision or substitute of boundary 
whatever, had been steadily and in a spirit of unalterable determin: 
tion, resisted at Ghent and Washington, they had not anticipated the 
possibility of their being any occasion for delegating such powers 

Among the questions to which the language of the treaty of [722 
already quoted, gave rise between the high parties interested, is th: 
following, viz: where ata point due north from the-source of the rive: 
St. Croix, are “the highlands which divide the rivers, that empty 
themselves into the river St. Lawrence, from those that fall into 
the Atlantic Ocean,” at which same point on said highlands was 
also to be found the northwest angle of the long established, well 
known, and distinctly defined British Province of Nova Scotia. 

On the southern border of the river St. Lawrence, and at the ave 
rage distance from it of less than thirty English miles, there is an elc 
vated range or continuation of broken bightand, extending from Cape 
Rosieres, southwesterly, to the sources of Connecticut river, forminy 
the southern border ofthe basin of the St. Lawrence and the ligne de: 
versants of the rivers emptying into it. The same highlands form also 
the ligne des versants, at the north of the river Restigouche, emptyin 
emptying itself into the bay des Chalours, the river St. John with its 


| northerly and westerly branches emptying into the Bay of Fundy, th: 


river Penobscot with its northwesterly branches emptying into th: 
Bay of Penobscot, the rivers Cennebee and Androscoggin, whose 
united waters empty into the Bay of Sagadahock, and the river Con- 





| signated by their appropriate names. 


| altogether the boundaries of the treaty, and substitut p 


necticut emptying into the Bay, usually called Long Island Sound 
These bays are all open arms of the sea or Atlantic Ocean; are d¢ 
signated by their names on Mitcheil’s map; and with the single excey 
tion of Sagadahock, are all equally well known, and usually ce 
This linge des versants cons 
tntesthe highlands of the treaty, as claimed by the United States 

There is another ligne des versants, which Great Britain claims as 
the highlands of the treaty. It is the dividing ridge, that bounds the 
southern side of the besin of the river St. John, from those which 
flows into the Penobscot and St. Croix. No river flows from the di 
viding ridge into the river St. Lawrence. On the contrary, nearly the 
whole of the basins of the St. John and Restigouche intervene. —Th 
source of the St. Croix also is in this very ligne des versants, and le: 
than an English mile distant from the source of a tributary stream 0! 
the St.John. This proximity reducing the due north line of the ¢resty 
as it were toa point, compelled the provincial agent of the British 
Government to extend the due north line over the dividing ridge inte 
the basin of the St. Jolin, crossing its tributary streams to the distance 
of forty miles from the source of the St. Croix, to the vicinity of @ 
isolated hill between the tributary streams of the St. John. Connect: 
ing that isolated hill with the ligne des versants, as just described, by 
passing between said tributary streams, they claimed it as constitut!n, 
the highlands of the treaty. 

These two ranges of highlands, as thus described, the one contended 
for by the United States and the other by Great Britain, his Majesty 
the Arbiter regards as comporting equually well in all respects with the 
language of thetreaty. It is not the intention of the undersigned. u 


hic 
to question in the slightest degree the correctness of 5 


this place. 
hat t 


Majesty's conclusion: but when the Arbiter proceeds to sey ' 


would be suitable to ran the line due north, from the source of [pe 
river St. Croix, not “to the highlands which divide the rivers that fall 
into the Atlantic Ocean from those which fall into the River ©" _ 
rence.” but to the centre of the River St. John, thence to pass UP oy 
river to the mouth of the River St. Francis, thence up the River* 

Francis to the scource of its southwestermost branch, and from ree 


by a line drawn west unto the point where it intersects the line 0 
} igi landes as clainve d by the United States, and only from Guns At 
pass “ along said hich! ands. which divide the rivers that fall into - t 
lantic Ocean from those whieb fall into the river St. Lawrence = “i 
north western-most head of the Connecticut river” —thus abandonirs 
¢ for them . 
tinct and different line of demarcation—it becomes the auty vole ¢ 
undersigned, and with the most perfect respect for the friendly vie" 
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arbiter, to enter a protest against the proceeding, as constituting @ 

~ ture from the power delegated by the high parties interested, in 

= that the rights and interests of the U. States may not be supposed 

“ne committed by any presumed acquiescence On the partof their 
oresentative near his Majesty the King of the Netherlands. 

T e undersigned avails Limself of this occasion to renew to Baron 
~ctolk Van Socien the asseirances of his high consideration. 


WM. P. PREBLE. 
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Summary. 
C eat activity is now displayed in every department of the Foreign 
See: the Secretaries, Clerks, and Messengers, ring the last 
p +: been frequently in attendance thirteen ur fonrteen bours out ot 
we wentyfour ‘he number of Courieis going to, aud returning 
“ » Co: tinent bas*been very great. 


uave at 


ye 
yom, the :. : a . 
.» Consular system is about to undergo an entire revision. by 
larre sum will be saved annually without detriment to 











Tae King’s Birthday.—The birthday of his Majesty is henceforth to 
, it day is also the birthday of 


held on the Qeth day of May. Th 
\Villiam Pitt. p 

The King, in the midst of the hoepitality which bas distinguished the 
ince ever since his Majesty's arrival at Brighton, is himself extremely 
¢emious and simple in his diet. A chop or cuilet, ora chicken, are 
e extreme of the ius ivies in which he participates, even in the midst 
I'wo glasses of sherry and water constitute bis 





a profuse table 
verage. 
ller Majesty bas taken a lively interest in the bet made by Lady 
(atherine Howard, by which the dilapidated funds of the Lying-in 
Inepital will be materially recruited. All the persons about the Court, 
om the highest in rank down to the lowest menial, have subscribed 
ay. In addition to which many permancat contributors of a 
benevolent 


rie ade have re: slved to support this reauy 





tyward: of one hundred servants, including those attached to the 

tors who have the honour to be inyited by the King, have generally 
« down to dinner at Brighton, and have been entertained in the ge- 
nine old English style of hospitality, in the way of eating and drink- 
wv, which characterized the best days of our country. Roast beef, 

im pudding, and good ale, on these occasions constitute the viands. 
The Countess of Berkeley will have the refusal of the ground upon 
shich the Stables in Cariton Gardens now stand, to add to ber plea- 
wnt retidence in Spring Gardens. By this arrangement a new car- 

we way would be made to Berkeley House. 

The Hon. Lady Rumbold, wife of Sir William Rumbold, Bart., and 

ter to George, Lord Rancliffe, died in Ladia in September last. 

4 moiety of Mr. Beckford’s residence in Lansdown-place, Bath, 
chich consists of two houses united into one by a covered way, is, we 
iderstand, to be sold early in the spring, together with part of the 
lendid furniture, which far surpasses in value all that was exhibited at 

athill. The library in which are the most rare and valuable books 

at have ever been collected by one individual, is intended to be re- 
ved, and at Mr. Beckford’s death, to be left to his nephew, aud the 
farguis of Douglas, son of the Duke of Hamilton. 

Sir James Graham has laid up all the Royal and Admiralty Yachts 
xcept the Qeen Charlotte. 

The Earl of Errol and Earl Howe have been appointed Privy Coun- 
llors by his Majesty. 

Lord Duncannon has been appointed to the Woods and Forests, in 
1e room of Mr. Agar Ellis, who has resigned. 

The late Lord Rivers was reckoned the niost skilful whist player in 
England. 

Sir John Perring, Bart., died at his house in Burton-crescent, on 
Sunday morning Jasi. Sir Jolin was elected Lord Mayor in 1803; he 
ymmenced his parliamentary career as Member for Romney ; he was 


afterwards returned for Hythe, and ¢ontinfned to represent that place 


uring several Parliaments. He was in his sixty-sixth year, and is 
veceded in his tile by his eldest son 
Iucomes of the English Royal Family. 

' “os ? 
21,000 0 O 
6,00 0 0 
21,000 0 O 
27,000 0 0 
13,000 0 O 


‘he Duke of Cumberland receives 

Prince George of Cumberland 

(he Duke of Sussex ‘ 

‘he Duke of Cambridge 

FOS Ns a ce et ts 

Princess of Hesse Hombourg, late Elizabeth 

Princess Sophia. . “Sire eS te ee eee 

the Duchess of Kent, including the allowance for her 
daughter, the Princess Victoria ; ‘ — 
he Duke of Gloucester, including what he receives 
as the husband of Princess Mary, 13,0001. 

‘le Princess Sophia of Gloucester, his sister 


13,000 0 0 


12,000 0 0 
27.000 0 0 
7.000 0 0 


£160,000 0 O 
ltis believed that the same severe and rigid regard to the introduc- 
sand presentations at Court, which was observed by. Queen Char- 
tte, and occasioned the Court of Great Britain at that period to be 
‘ignated the most moral in Europe, will be observed by Queen Ade- 
ide at the ensuing Drawing Room 
We regret to record the untimely decease of Mrs. Alexander Bailie, 

ioress of “ First impressions onthe Continent,’ and “ Sketches of 
rtugal,” two works held in highestimation. Mrs. Bailie was a very 
ely woman, and one of the most aceomplislied private musicians in 
$s country 
Sidney Smith is in Paris, where he lately had an audience of 
tis Philip 
he Member for Preston—The Member for Preston deports himself on 
situation with unexpected urbanity. He sits on the third Op- 
tion bench, with Missrs. Hume, J. Wood, and Warburton, having 


ii les | 


















Connell and D. W. Harvey befor and aknot of radicals aronnd 
He has always a chee rful smile and an unclouded brow, is self- 
ec, and perte tly im? vio lo any spec ies of attack His 

things are said witha smile, and in a soft mil ee N 
has so to thank the reporters for: his style is loo 
mon, inaccurate and garrulous in the } :d yet | ; 

id well. Ais manner is hb ymety and meek, and his voice in able 

conveying any feeling, or making any impression, and yet he is ge 
rally speaking, listened to with much attention If he do t speak 
all subjects, or make long speeches, he will attain some influence 


he House. ‘This is the 
€d in Parliament by this cla 
use under - 


r such circumstances 


P lint } 
immediate suc $s 


ce of 


Ol pt rsons 


oniv mste 


introduc l into the 


ter which now only awaits the Royal signature 
e University of London. b 
eges and powers at 


slowing on t establishment al! the 


present ¢ njoye d by the most favoured of o1 





wee les, the granting degrees in theology alone, for the present, es 
U in Compensation for which privation the Univers of London 
€ enabied to grant newly-invented degress of Master of Medicine 
‘¢ Surgery, in addition to those better know Bache of Art 
‘ster of Arts, aud Doctor of Medicine.—Stas , 
ie City of Bristol st ~am-packet performed this voyage. the shortest 


13.000 0 0} 





on Sunday ; thus performing the voyage from quay to quay, a distance 
of 330 miles in 24 hours, which was never dove before by any vessel. 
We were put in possession, by this conveyance, of the London jour- 
nals 20 hours before they were due by the regular conveyance.—Cork 
Southern Reporter. 


Poetry, says Landor, opens-many sources of tenderness, that lie 
for ever in the rock without it. 


Lady Jersey.—Lady Jersey, the daughter of an Trish clergyman, and 


intimate society of Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Prince of Wales. Her 
age, for she at this time bad grand-children, and her supposed regard 
for a poetical lord, whose talentis revived and surpassed in the third 

idea of her having any designs upon the 


generation, precluded the 
prince. lever and aspiring; her beauty, in the autumn 





But she was cl 
of life, was rather changed in style than diminished in degree; her 
graces, netural and acquired, of mind and manner, which equalled, if 
they did not exceed, her personal charms, were perfected in the great 
school of fashion and the court; and it was soon proclaimed, by com- 
mon fame or scandal, that ber relations with the Prince of Wales were 


The Russien Order of St. George —The man who wears even the 
lowest insignia is always well received and respected, because he must 
at least have civen some striking proof of courage. The Duke of 
| Wellington is the only man now possessed of the Grand *Cross of 
this order, as it can be gained only by commanding in chict, in a ge- 
| neral b..ttle. ei 
Singular Circumstance.—A circumstance of a very singular nature 
occurred at the Bull Inn, in this town, on Vriday.. Amongst the great 
number of commercial travellers who frequent the house is one who 












kept a favourite terrier, and it was the custom for the dog to sleep in | 
On Friday night the horse and | 


ble with the geatleman’s horse 
dog were left together, as usual, but it should seém that the poor ter- 
rier, inyeposing himself forthe wight, had crept over the borse, so that 


the chain by which it was fastenedto the manger lay across the animal's 


neck. [tis supposed that, in the morning, the horse, on 1 








the chain with him, and hanged the dog, which, on the stable-keeper 
going in, in the morning, was found suspended accordingly, and quite 
jdead. By the marks on the horse’s neck it was plain that the poor 


creature had not died without a severe struggle. —Preston Pilot. 
Dreadful Occurrence.— Officer killed by a Tiger. —On the 1th of Sep- 
tenber, the cantonment of Jnulnah was thrown into a sudden and aw- 
ful consternation by the dewth of Lieutenat MacMurdo, of the Horse 
| Artillery, who, with two other officers, Lieutenant Craigie, of the 2eth, 
jand Lieutenant Brett, of the 31st Light Infantry, in consequence of 
| intelligence being brought to camp by a native, of a tiger having been 
| seen in its vicinity, proceeded in quest of him. On coming to a small 
j halle a two tigers started out, and, after eyeing them for a short time‘ 
retired, when,’ turning again, they were met by their pursuers; one of 
| them was shot dead by Lieutenant Brett, and the other got under cover 
} 
| 
| 





of a bush, whither the party proceeded, close to each other, with 
Lieutenant MacMurdo inthe centre. While endeavouring to discover 
| the monster, he sprang all at once, with a dreadful roar, upon Lieuten- 
lant MacMurdo, who was knocked down, with his leg broken; the ti- 
cer then began to bite at his arms and shoulders in an unmerciful man- 
ner. Lieutenant Craigie quickly pierced him through with balls, and 
Lieutenant Brett hit him behind the neck, which threjy him off his 
| prey, ane killed him. They then went up to poor MacMurdo, who, 
though dreadfully lacerated, was still sensible; his leg was broken in 
several places, and his hands were torn to pieces. Lieutenant Brett 
rode in as hard as possible for the surgeon, but the anfortunate officer 
was dead before assistance arrived.— Madras paper, 

Sir Hareourt Lees has published a letter, in which he says—“ It is 
my decided conviction, gentlemen patriots, from an attentive perusal 
of several of Mr. O'Connell's late speeches, from the inconsistencies, 
pone and evident incoherence and wanderings of intellect in 

which they abound, that the mind of this wretched and abhorred legislator 
and public incendiary is, from wickedness aud over-excitement, actually 
deranged; and [ do believe thatit is from the King's ministers enter- 
taining 4 8@ilar conviction, and that his friends would place bim in re- 
straint, that this unhappy criminal, has not long since been incarcerated 
in Newgate.”—[Mr. O’Connell has frequently pronounced the same 
opinion respecting the state of Sir Harcourt’s jadgment. 

The following reductions have been resolved upon by the Minis- 
try :—Capt. the Hon. Courtenay Boyle, Superintendent of Transports, 
and Joseph Tucker, Esq., one of the Surveyors, are to retire from the 
Navy Board; and Captain J. Wolley, Royal Navy, Deputy Comp- 
troller, and John Weir, M.D., are to retire from the Victualling Board. 
| No successors are to be appointed to these vacancies, but the Boards 
, are to consist of the present members, with these reductions. 

We understand that the whole of the Militia regiments will be call- 
ed out in England, and that, after a month’s training, it will be deter- 
mined whether they shall be permanently kept up. In all probability, 
this will be the case; and several regiments, as is already known, will 
be sent to Ireland. The measure is a very judicious one, since it will 
reduce greatly the number of unemployed persons, and consequently 
remove a large portion of existing discontent. 





His Majesty's ship Primrose, 18, Commander W. Broughton, has 
arrived from the coast of Africa, last from Sierra Leone, which she 
left on the 7th Deceinber. From the activity of the squadron the 
| slave trade had received acheck. On the southern coast of the Bay 
of Loaugo, the Spaniards, Portuguese, and Brazilians, had given up 

ud destroyed their forts and establishments. The Primrose 


laving, « 






visited tl 


ly 10) slaves, whom the King of Loango had brought to the coast, but 
finding no ships there, had butchered, in cold blood, because, as he 
said, he could not afford tofeedthem! The place where these unfor- 


tunate people suffered is not far from the beach, and was visited by the 
Primrose’s officers, who saw their white bleached bones lying on the 
| face ofa hill. This place is the most civilized part of the southern coast !— 
the natives speak broken English, Spanish, ces Mag and Dutch 
A few weeks ago a couple went toa country cburch to be married 
When, in the course of the marriage service, the Minister asked the 
the usual form “* Wilt thou have this woman for thy 


le coolly answered, “To be sure I wiil; I'm come 


bridecroom, it 


wedded wife 





4, 
; 
proprietors took place on Monday, atthe Company's office, in King’s 


om 
oleman-street.—The report 


1d been br 


stated, that the ( ompany 8 


ought into order: and Sir E. Parry, to whom 





wa i 
t Cc al government had given assurance of support, fad arrived 
it Australia. The territories of the Company will be about a million | 
of acres, of which they already occupy 400,000, Their stock is 25,000 
heep, in good condition, 2,4) cattle, and 250 horses. The wool sent 


r produced £4200; 


ceipt of £10,000) 


tye which, with other sources of income, 
made atotal Since the formation of the Company 


L200 4 | en eubseribed.in shares There has been expended— 
f f £65 200: | horse 10755; fer cattle, £14,555, making 
i other outlave. t total « .penditure £207 Bb= A motion for 

all ng £300 a year to Direct asa remungration for their punctual 
tiendance, was agreed to. By the new colonial regulations, the Com- 
g ; g n 


vered to sell the land granted to them 

how civil the Turks, 
at Alexandria.—Perhaps, for the amusement 
like 
to all the European Consuls, and to which 
lie is a good4tooking man, with a remarka- 


pany are empo 
English Manners in Ecupt.—‘ 1 cannot Pxpres 
or rather Arab Turks are 
{ me pe ple , you yicht 
other day by a Kershid Bey 


a description of a dinner given the 


© gave me an invitation 


"s© that was ever made from Bristol, having left Bristol at one | bly fine open countenance: was formerly a Mamelake slave, but being 
*iotie afternoon of Saturday, and arrived here at one o'clock } a great favourite with the Pacha, is raised to the rank of General, and 





celebrated in her youth as “ the beautiful Mrs. Twysdea,” shared the | 


ing, lifted | 


t quarterin Angust last, and saw the bleached bones of near- | 


tricultural Company.—The seventh annual meeting of such right by virtue of this Act, shall and 


me = ——— 
commands all the troops about Alexandria. We met at bis house about 
twelve o'clock, and were entertained with music, dancers, wrestlers, 
| and juggters. Attwo o'clock, we were called up stairs to dinner 1 
| Was surprised on entering to find a long table laid out precisely in the 
English style, and wine in decanters, with glass services, saltcellars, &¢ 
the feast commenced with soup, followed by fish, and so on to a second 
and third course. We drank wine with each other; healths and toasts 
went round; afew selected will show you whata change has teken 
lace in the sons of Mahomet. «The feeith of Pacha; then ‘ The 
Earepeen Sovereigns, his friends; Philanthropy, benevolence, and 
goodwill between the subjects of the Pacha and the Europeans; ‘ Sae- 
cess to the Arabs, and muy they increase in Dgypt;' and ‘ Civilization 
throughout the world,’ was proposed by a young Arab Turk, a Lieu 
} tenant Colonel. About 5 P.M. we broke uy, all highly delighted with 
| our day ’s entertainment.”—Lat rfrom an lLnglish Traveller, Dec. 17 — 
Spectator. 

The Lord Chancellor.—A periodical publication, entitled the Law 
Magazine, gives the following statement as a true history of Mr 
Brougham’s elevation to the Peerage and the Woolsack :—“ On the 
| night the late Ministry were beaten on the Civil List, a meeting of the 
| principal Whigs took place, at which the present Chancellor was not 

invited to attend. At this meeting, however, it was alinost immediately 
| resolved that the withdrawal of his Reform motion was necessary; and 
| Mr. W. Cavendish (the intended «econder) was de puted to reque st bi 
concurrence. He indignantly retused, and under, it’ is presumed,’a 
| bitter sense of bis party's distrust, made his first declaration in the 
| House, that no change of Ministry could affect him. On the following 
day (the 17th,) aletter containing an offer of the Attorney-Generalshiy 
was brought him. This he tore to piecesin the presence of the me 
senger, saying there was no answer; and the same evening he made bh 
econd declaration inthe House: “I speok with all respect of any 
future Ministry, but Lhave nothin with them but to respect 
them. LI speak this for the information of those who may feel an in 
terest in the matter The Chancellorship was subsequently tender 
ed, and, after some slight hesitation, accepted 


to do 


VP fleet of Bankeruptcy.—lo an action for go old, the defendant, on 
a plea of bankruptcy, gave in evidence a commission of bankrupt, and 
his certificate under it. ‘The plantiff, in reply, proved a former com 
mission, under which no dividend had been paid. The defendant 
| counsel contended, that that was no answer to the objection; but Lord 
‘Tenderden held that it was. Inthe case.of “ Fowler ¢. Coster,” the 
court held that a third commission, issued against a trader who had not 
paid any dividend under a first ond second commission, was a nullity 
Frequent discharges under the bandrujpt-laws were # great injury to the 
honest tradesman; and the legislature had therefore required the pay 
ment of 15s in the pound, under the first commission, to enable aban 
jrupt to trade again. The Lord Chancellor had no power, under the 
bankrupt act, fo issue a commission for the purpose of distributing ef 
\fects which were already vested in assignees under a former com 
mission. Such commission was not merely a nullity, but yvoid.— 
( King’s Bench Feb. 1.) 

The surgeons of his Majesty's navy have received an official cireular 
from the Admiralty, requiring them to state the length of their service: 





} 
} g 
| as assistants and as surgeons, both afloat and ashore, distinguishing the 
| different periods and employments, that the Admiralty may be correctly 
linformed as tothe amount of their actual services. ‘I hey are also te 
| state their age, if fit for active service, and whether desirous of em 
| ployment or not; and to be particular in communicating to the Adm 
ralty whether or not they are in private practice on shore 


| 


| Kuperial Parliament, 


| PARLIAMENTARY REFORM BILL. 
1A BILL TO AMEND THE KEPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 

[ Note—The words printed in Italics are proposed to be inserted in 
the Committee. ] ~* 

Whereas it is expedient to take effectual measures for correctin; 
divers abuses that have long prevailed in the choice of Members to 
serve in the Commons House of Parliament, to diminish the expense 
of elections, to deprive many inconsiderable places of the right of re 
turning Members, to grant such privilege to large populous, and 
wealthy towns, to increase the number of Knights of the Shire, and to 
extend the elective franchise to many of bis Majesty's subjects who 
have not heretofore enjoyed the same: Be it enacted, by the King’s 
most Excellent Majesty, by and with the adyice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and ‘Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, that the borough: 
enumerated in schedule (A) to Us Act annexed, shall cease, after the 
end of this present Parliament, to return Members to serve in Parlin 
| ment, and that no writ or precept shall be issued or sent to any of the 
| said boroughs to return Members to serve in any future Parliament. 

And be it enacted, that the boroughs enumerated in schedule (B.) 

to this act annexed, shall, after the end of this present Parliament re 

turn one Member and no more to serve in Parliament for each of the 
} said boroughs. 
And be it enacted, that after the end of this present Parliament, the 
towns enumerated and deseribed in schednle (C.) to thie Act annexed 
i shall each return fico Members to serve in Parliament; and that the 
| towns enumerated in echedule (D.) to this Act annexed, shall each 
| return one Member to serve in Parliament. 

And be it enacted, thatthe towns of Weymouth and Meleombo 
Regis shall, tor the purposes of this Act, be taken town, and 
|} shall, after the end of this present Parliament, return only tego Mein 
| bers to serve in Parliament 

And be it enacted, that each of the towns of Portemouth, Rochester, 
and Kingston-upon-Hull, shall, alter the end of this present Parli: 
j ment, return fico Members to serve in Parliament, jointly with the 
| other ‘places respectively, as described in schedule (f to this Act 
annesed. 

And be it enacted, that after the end of th 
leach of the places named in schedule (1 
| heve a share in the election of burgesses to 
}the shire, town, or borough towhich such place 
| schedule (F.); 

of the said places previously to the passing of 
may 








as ont 


present Parliament, 

Act annexed, shall 
serve in Parliament, for 
s annexed in the said 
and that every person having the right of voting in any 

Act, or a quiring 
y give his vote in respect 
thereof at the place in w hich he resides, betore the Mayor or other 
chief officer of the place, who shall transmit the poll taken before 
lhim to the returning officer of the shire, town, or borough, to which 
such place may be joined for the purposes of election. 

And be it enacted, that no person shall, after the end of this present 
Parliament, bave the right of voting at the election of Members to 
|serve for the town of Carnarvon, in respect of any supposed right of 
| voting in the place called Criccieth 

And be it enacted, that the towns of Swansea, Laugharne, Neath, 
Aberaven, and Ken Vig. shall after the ead of this present Parliament, 
for the purpose of this Act, be taken as one borough, and shall return 
one Member to serve in Parliament ; and no person by reason of any 
right accruing in any of the places last named shall have any vote in 
the election of Members for the borough of Cardiff; and that the votes 

hall in such elections be taken at the town or place within which the 
nersons having the right of voting shall severally reside, by the Mayor 
or other municipal officer of sich town or place, who shall transmit 
the poll taken before him to the Portreeve of Swansea, who shall be 
the returning officer for the said borou,s 
| And be it enacted, that the persons des ribed ia the column 
| of the said several schedules (C.)(D_) and (£.) shal! be the persona 
j40 whom al! writs and precepts ehall, after the end of this present Per. 
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liagneat, be directed, und shall be the returning officers for the electio 
<{ Members to serve in Parliament for the said town and places. 
And be it enacted, that no persou shall be entitled to vote at the 
election of a Knight of the Shire to serve in any future Parliament, in 
respect of any house, by reason of the occupation whereof he or any 
other person shall be entitled to vote for any city or borough. . 
And be it enacted, that from aad after the end of this present Par- 
liament, every male person of full age and not subject to any legal - | 
capacity, seised of and in any lands or tenements for an estate for life, 
or for any larger estate of at least the yearly ; , 
reprises, holden by copy of court roll of the lord or lady of any manor, 
or by any customary tenure, and every person holding — or tene- 
meuts by lease for any term not less than years, whereon a 











— 








stra i 
yearly rent of not less ae. shall be reserved, shall Lave a 


right to vote in the election of Kaights of the Shire in all futare Par- 
liaments; provided that no leaseholder shall enjo ; 
of any lease renewable every year, or whieh shall have been renewet 
within two years preceeding the registration to be made in manner 
l-ereinafter directed: provided always that nothing herein contained 
suall take away or in any manner affect the right of voting for Knights 
of the Shire, at present enjoyed by any person, and whieh may hereaf- 
ter accrue to any person, according to the laws now in force, in respect 
of freehold reperty, rent charges, annuities, or any other right of 
voting now by law enjoyed in relation to the election of Knights of 
the Shire . ; 

And be it enacted that after the end of this present Parliament, every 
person ow ning or holdingany lands ortenemeuts, sitnated within cities 
or towns, being counties of themselves, described in schedule (G.) to 
this Act annexed which lands or tenements would, if situated in a coun- 
ty not being a city or town, W hich is a county of itself, entitle the 
owner or holder thereof to vote), shall be entitled to vote at any elec- 
tion for the Knights of the Shire named in the said schedule (G.) re- 
spectively 

Provided also, and be it hereby enacted, that no person shall vote 


for any Member, to serve in any future Parliament, in respect to the | 


ownership or possession of any lands or tenements, unless he shall 
have been seised or possessed thereof for the space of thirty days at 
least before the registration (to be made in manner hereinafter direct- 
ed) last before the election at which he shall claim to vote 

And be it enacted, that each of the counties enumerated in echedule 
(H.) to this Act annexed, to be divided in manner hereinafter partica- 
larly directed, shall in like manner choose and retarn four Knights of 
the Sbire instead of two, to serve in all future Parliaments for the same 
respectively. 

And be it enacted, that in all future Parliaments there shall be siz 
Knights of the Shire instead of four, to serve for the county of York; 
that is to say, two Members for each of the three ridings of the said 
county, to be elected in sach manner and by the same classes and de- 
scriptions of voters, and in respect of the same several rights of voting, 
as if each of the three ridings were a county of itself. 

And be it enacted, that in all fature Parliaments there shall be four 
Knights of the Shire instead of two, to serve for the county of Lincoln, 
(hat is to say, two for the parts of Lindsey, in the said county, and two 
for the parts of Holland and the payts of Kesteven, in the same county; 
and that such four Members shall be chosenin the same manner and by 
(ue same classes and descriptions of voters, and in respect of the same 
several rights of voting, as if the said parts of Lindsey were a separate 
county, and tha said parts of Hoiland and Kesteven together were also 
a separate county. 

And be it enacted, that in like manner all persons now having or 
who would by virtue of this Act acquire the right of voting in elections 
for Knights of the Shire forthe county of Southampton, by reason of 
the ownership or possession of any lands or tenements situate within 
ithe Isle of Wight, shall in future Parliaments cease to vote in such 
election for the county at large, in respect of such ownership or pos- 
eetsion, and shall be entitled to choase one Member to serve for the 
isle of Wight, and that all elections for the same shall be holden at the 
town of Newport, in the Isle of Wight. 

And be it enacted, that a Committee of the Lords of his Majesty's 
Most Honourable Privy Council, to be selected and named by his Ma: 
Jjesty, ander his royal sign manual, shall within three months of the pass- 
ing of this Act, inquire into and determine in what manner the said 
counties enumerated in schedule (H.) to this Act annexed, shall there- 
after be divided, for the election of Knights of the Shire to serve in 
all future Parliaments; and shall have the power of uniting and incor- 
porating with any county, or any division of a county to be by them 
made (for the purpose of election only), any outlying portions or an 
other county which may be locally situate within the former, and shall 
make a report to his Majesty in Council; and it shall be lawfnl for his 
Majesty to issue his a 2 ene making known the determina- 
tion and report of the said Committee, and such reports shall forthwith 
be laid before both Houses of Parliement. 

And be it enacted, that the said Committee shall also in their said 
report determine at what places respectively all elections of Knights 
of the Shire to serve in ail future Parliameuts for the respective divi- 

sions of the said counties, when so divided, shall be holden. 

And be it enacted, that after such division and incorporation of the 
said counties shall have been proclaimed as hereinbefore mentioned, 
any person claiming and having the right to vote, after the end of this 
present Parliament, fora Knight of the Shire to serve in Parliament, 
shall vote only for that division of the said county in which the proper- 
ty in respect of which he claims to vote shall be situate. 

And be it enacted, that another Committee of his Majesty's Most 
Honourable Privy Council, to be named by his Majesty under his sign 
manual, shall inquire into and determine the limits and boundaries of 
all the cities and berenghs in England and Wales having the right of 
sending Members to Parliament, and shall have power to annex unto 
and incorporate with any city or borough, any parish or township lo- 
cally situated within such city or borough or thereto adjoining, or any 
outlying portion of any parish or township which may happen to be 
— situate beyond the limits of such city or borough respectively, 
and shall on or before the day 0, next, after the 
passing of this Act, lay before his Majesty in Council a report of such 
their determination ; and it shall be lawful for his Majesty to issue his 
royal proclamation, making known the said determination and report 
of the said Committee, from the date of which proclamation such 
cities and boroughs shall be and remain bounded and limited, annexed 
and incorporated respectively according to such determinetion as 
aforesaid; and the same report shall forthwith be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament. 

And be it enacted, that the said last-mentioned Committee of the 
Lords of his Majesty's most Honourable Privy Council shall within 
three mouths after the passing of this Act, proceed to annex to such 
cities and boroughs (except deve enumerated in schedule (A.) as now 
have the privilege of sending members to Parliament, but do not con- 
tain more than three hundred houses, of the yearly value of ten pounds 
at least, or rated to the relief of the poot, or to the duty assessed on 
inhabited houses at ten pounds by the year at least, any parish or town- 
ship withia which the said city or borough or any part thereof may 
lie, or any parish or township adjoining thereto, or any outlying por- 
tions of any other parish or township that may be locally situated 
within such city or borough, or within such annexed Jparish or town- 
ship, yarishes or townships, as such Committee may deew convenient, 
(for the parposes of election only); and every such city or borough 
shall, jointly with such annexed parish or township, parishes or town- 
ships, be a city or py for the purpose of electing Members, and 
return such Member or Members as they may be entitled respectively 
to return to serve io all future Parliaments; and the said last men- 
tioned Committee shall make a report of their determination touch- 
ing the said annexations, to his Majesty in Council, and it shall be 
tawful for his Majesty to issue his royal proclamation, making known 
the said determination and report of the said Committee, and the said 
ceport shall forthwith be laid before beth Houses of Parliament. 
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And be it enacted, that in all elections for Members to serve in = SCHEDULE (D. ) 
future Parliament for cities and boroughs, every male person of fu _ Borough. _ Parish or Township. 
age, and wot subject to any legal incapacity, who shall have occupied Brighthelmstone | Parish of Brighthelmstone, Sus. rnnng Offer 
for siz months previous to the settlement of the registers which are ex Constabie 
hereinafter directed to be made, any house within such cities and bo- Bolton-le-Moor |Townships of Great and Little|The ¢ 
roughs of the clear yearly value of ten pounds, or bona fide subject to | Bolton, Lancashire OMstable 
the yearly rent of ten pounds, or which shall have been for the same | Blackburn Parish of Blackburn, Lanea- 
time rated to the reliet of the poor, or to the duty assessed upon inha- shire a 
bited honses, at a sum not less than ten pounds, shall have a right to Bradford |Parish of Bradford, Yorkshire 
provided always, that no person | Cheltenbam \Town of Cheltenham, Glouces! —— 
| who shall not have been duly registered according to the provisions tershire ——_ 
| hereinafter contained shall be admitted to vote at such election: pro- Dudley Parishes of St. Edmund and St. daa. 
| vided also, that every person now having a right to vote in virtue of Thomas, Dadley, Worcester4 
any corporate right, shall retain such right for his life, and on being shire Constab. of 1 
| duly registered shall be entitled to vote, provided every such person Frome Town of Frome, Somerset nor “Ot the Ma- 
shall have resided for siz months previous to the time of registration Gateshead Parish of Gateshead, Dyrbam dime 
hereinafter directed, within seren statute miles of the usual place of Huddersfield Parish of Huddersfield, York- ie 
election within such city or borough; and provided also, that any per-| ’ shire ‘ . 
son now having a right to vote by reason of owning or occupying any | Kidderminster Town of Kidderminster, Wor- Bailif 
tenement, sball retain such right as long as he owns and occupies the | cestershire 
same or any other tencment in the same rep by reason of which Kendal Town of Kendal, Westmorland Mayor 
ownership or occupation be will have a right of voting by the laws or | Macclesfield Town of Macclesfield, Che- Mayor 
customs now in force, and shall be allowed to vote, if duly registered, shire 
as hereinafter directed. Stockport . ‘Pown of Stockport. Lancashire High Consta)) 
SCHEDULES TO WHICH THIS ACT REFERS. [Soh Shiclis Tie row ot Wat Shields)" — 
SCHEDULE (A). ey Dasha *» Loun- 
Boroughs. Counties. Boroughs. Counties. ss y 4 
Aldborough Yorkshire \Mitborne Port Somersetshire ‘Tyammeuth = = hon mee — 
Aldeburgh Suffo'k ‘Minehead Ditto ‘ rs ll lelds, Nor- 
Appleby Westmoreland Newport Jornwa — : eo 
Bodwin, Great Wilts Nowlen Lancashire Warrington woes # Warrington, Lanca-) — 
Berealston Devonshire ‘Newtown : : "hi ; hs : 
Bishop’s Castle Salop | (Hants) Isle of Wight Whiteheves ees ee aes 
Bletchingley Surrey Okehampton Devonshire Perish of Harringto ~Cum 
Boroughbridge Yorkshire ‘Orford . seem ostend gton,—Cum- 
Bossine Cornwall Petersfiel ants ; , 
Brackley Northampton Plympton Devonshire Walsall — and Foreign of har sede 
Bramber Sussex Queenborough Kent " 
Buckingham Buckingham Reigate Surrey a SCHEDULE (E.) 
Callington Cornwall Romney, New Kent Citics and Boroughs. Places Anvered 
Cameltord Ditto St. Mawe’s Cornwall! Portsmoath ° : . Portsea, County of Southam: 
Castle Rising Norfolk St. Michael’s, 2 itt, Rochester , Chatham and Stroud, Ken; pton 
Corte Castle Dorsetshire or Midshall 4 oe Kingston-upon-Hull . Sculcoates, Yorkshire 
Dunwich Suffolk Saltash itto SCHEDULE (F 
Eye Ditto Old Sarum Wilts —_ oe U LE (F.) 
Fowey Cornwall ‘Seaford Sussex ans a 7s Election of ae Town or | County in whic 
Gatton Surrey | Steyning Ditto ge ; Phat ng such Borough: 
Haslemere Ditto Stockbridge Hants Holvhead B rough. are situated 
Hedon Yorkshire \'Tregony Cornwall “Abe stwith eaumaris Anglesey 
Heytesbury Wilts Wareham Dorsetshire pene Sardi Yardi 
Higham Ferrers Northampton [Wendes er er As Adpar 2 iets wage Cardigan 
Ilindon Wilts |Weobly erefordshire ; : , 
lichester Somersetshire Whitchurch Hants wee 4 . | Caermerthen Caermarther 
Fast Looe Cornwall Winchilsea Sussex Newin ‘ 
West Looe Ditto | Woodstock Oxfordshire stor “ + Caernarvon Caernarvon 
Lostwithiel Ditto |Wootton Basset Wilts : re j 
Ludgershajl Wilts Wesmeuths § Isle of Wight Ruthin ) 
Malmesbury Wilts | 2 (Hants) Holt ’ Denbich Denbi 
Midhurst Sussex Weekes. is : § 5 enbigh 
SCHEDULE (B). Rhyddlan } 
Boroughs. Counties. | Boroughs. Counties. Overton ; 
Amersham Buckingham Lymington Hampshire Carwis ; 
Arundel Sussex ‘Maldon Rssex Caergonly aE = Flint Flint 
Ashburton Devon Marlborough Wilts Holywell . ; ; 
Bodmin Cornwall Marlow, Great Bucks Mold . ‘ =. | 
Bridport Dorsetshire Morpeth Northumberland | [jandaff . . 
Chippenham Wiltshire Northallerton York Cowbridge . ; 
Clitheroe Lancashire Penryn Cornwall Merthyr Tydvil ; Cardiff —— 
Cockermouth Cumberland |Richmond York Aberdare . ; ; <e 
Dorchester Dorsetshire + |Rye Sussex Llantrissent ‘ ; j 
Downton Wiltshire St. Germain’s Cornwall Lianidloes : F 
Droitwich — St. _ , Welsh Pool ately 
Evesham Ditto |\Sandwich ent Ma . ; _ 
Grimsby, Great Lincolnshire Shaftesbury Dorsetshire Llenf? ling, ae: 5 eae Montgomery Montgomer; 
Grinstead, East Sussex ‘Sudbury Suffolk Newtown ree 
Guildford Surrey Tamworth Stafford &Warw | Narberth . pe 
Helston Cornwall Thetford Norfolk St. Dawid’s . P 
Honiton Devonshire "Thirsk York Fishguard ‘ * ‘> Haverfordwest {Pembroke 
Huntingdon Huntingdon Totness Devonshire Milton Haven ws. 
Hythe Kent Truro Cornwall Tenby . 
Launceston Cornwall |Wallingford Berkshire Wiston , ; y : Pembroke Pembroke 
Leominster Herefordshire |Westbury Wilts Knighton . F , ; ; 
Liskeard Cornwall ‘Wilton Ditto Souler aes) 
Lyme Regis Dorsetshire |Wycombe Bucks Kevinlecce a Radnor Radnor 
Places. Parish or Township. | Returning Officer. | Presteigne : : 
Manchester Township of Manchester, Town-[The Boroughreeve SCHEDULE(G 
ship of Salford, Townships of of Manchester ULE(G). 5 the Frechilders 
Choriton-Row, Ardwick, Bes- F se r Counties for et gh nie 
wick, Hulme, Cheetham, and Countics of Cities er Towns. —* : 
Pendleton, Lancashire. . | . ’ 
Birmingham Parishes of St. Philip and St./The two Bailiffs of Bristol Newcastle-upon- Somerset Northumberlan¢ 
- Mary. Birminai ; Ast th . :.. | Canterbury Tyne |Kent Norfolk 
y, Birmingham ; Aston, e town of Bir- | Cl Mh! ar | bi Nottinghamshin 
Warwickshire mingham hoster Norwich jones “e Do " , 
Leeds The Borough and Liberty ofMayor of Leeds atta —- bt -” South ampton 
Leeds, Yorkshire . : 
Halifax Parish of Halifax, Yorkshire Gloucester Sonthempton Gloucestershire rare A 
Greenwich Parishes of Greenwich; St. Ni- Kingston-upon- Worcester Yorkshire, East Ridin ‘elt 
cholas and St. Paul, Dept- ye York x. @ iding 
ford; Woolwich, Keut 
Sheffield Townships of Sheffield, Eccle-/The Mester Cutler ; SCHEDULE (H). 
sall, Brightside, Nether Hal- Countics to Return each Four Members. 
lam, Upper Hallam, Atter- Chester Gloucester Northampton Suffolk 
cliffe—Y orkshire Cornwall Kent Nottingham Surrey 
Sunderland Parishes of Sunderland, Bishop’ Cumberland Lancaster Salop Sussex 
wearmouth and Monkswear-) a ae Fn amen — 
| mouth, Durham evou ‘orfo Southampton ! 
Devenport (Tbe Towa of Devenport, Pa- Durham Northumberlad | Stafford Worceste: 
rish of Stoke Damerell and, Essex ° 
Township of Stonehouse, | —— ‘ 
Devon | OFFICIAL DESPATCH.—BATTLE OF GROCOW. 7 
Wolverhampton {Parishes of Wolverhampton, ‘Constable of the} The St. Petersburgh Gazette of the 26th ult, publishes ee et De 
Bilston, and Sedgley, Staf-| Manor of the Dea- | report from the Commander-in-Chief of the active wes Fike 20th ult 
Sordshivn nery of Wolver- bitsch: although it contains only an account of the ye ceatement 
Tower Hamlets {Parishes of the Tower Division} hampton. in sight of Milosua, it serves to verify in come ane oh ane 
Ossulsten Hundred, Middle-' from Warsaw, and proves that these were not ore P 
: of exaggeration which might have been expected:— veo Le 
Fi { a - - ‘ os “After having for two days pursued the rebels from tang toed ond 
insbury Parishes of the Finsbury Divi-| Stanislawoue, and Okuniew, by the corps of General Baron leer 
soa, Ossulston Hundred, on the road to Kaluzin, Minsk and Milosna, by the corps . Prags 
: Middlesex { Count Pahlen, a general battle ensued to-day, at 8 wersts he rebels 
Parishes of St. Andrew, Hol} On coming out of the defiles, upon the village of Grochow, ¢ Aww 
born, and St. George the Mar who had concentrated their whole force upon the two above-m a 7 
yb Saffron Hill, Hatton Gar- roads, met - head of the —— of Generale Bal Ot grohnt § 
den, Ely Rents, St. Giles in Phalen. At the commencement of the battle, ag rebel: 
the Ficlds. and St cdg not permitting any very considerable bodies to +p el Come ‘ 
Bloomsbury, Middlesex t nor to = ay the whole line of battle, the —_ ° — n disadvan 
Maryicbone Parishes of St. Marylebone, St! Pahlen, which pedal oo 4 — ee buete of the Chasseurs © 
a. ond Fuduington, the Ist division of infantry and the 5th regument of oa Procter. j 
iddlesex of the 3d division of Hulans, and a brigade of the Ist div pegetery 
Lambeth St. Mary, Lambeth; St. Mary, with a very few field piecea, had to sustain the charges of two b= tiller? 
Newington; Bermondsey and sions of infantry and one of cavalry, sustained by 40 pieces 0 2) 4 
Rotherhithe, Surrey Count Pablea was at lepgth obliged to retive about fine wersts om e 
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ya. I then ordered the commander of the artillery, General Sou- 
~, to open a fire from an imposing number of guns, and directed 
-_| Count Toll to reconnoitre the position of the rebels as closely as 
eo. Count Toll reported to me that their whole efforta were directed 
«oat he right wing of the advanced guard of Count Pahlen, probably 
Cts design of preventing his junction with the column of Baron Ro- | 
9 against which they had opposed their first division of infantry, a di- 
~ n of Hulans, and a numerous artillery. Consequently, Count Toll 
a hin a reinforcement of troops and artillery that had just arrived, 
*avance guard of the first corps, the right wing of which was sup- | 


M! 


* 4 by the regiment of Ingria, and the centre by tour pieces of artille- | 
and four other guns. As soon as | was informed « f this determination, | 
tened in person towards the head of our 2d division of infantry, in 

to support the advanced guard; and after having strengthened the 

some battalions of this division, I gave orders to the half! 

“sedron of the regiment of Lubno Hussars, which f wmed my es- | 

“, and the battalion of sappers, which also accompanied me, to 
won the enemy, whose skirmishers were preparing to occu- | 

~ the height immediately borderingthe road, and to seize posses- 

of the battery upon its summit. From this moment the contest 
i quother appearance, and we carried every thing before us. Count 
led the right wing of the Ist corps. At the centre, and on the left 
» Count Pablen overthrew the rebels at every point, and the King of 
~euburg’s regiment of horse chaaseurs, under my own iminediate or- 
completely broke through the enemy's infantry, and occasioned | 
, considerable losa, taking Major Bortkiewicz and several other offi- 
risoners. I was very ably seconded in the execution of all these dis- | 
sons vy General Neidhart, Quarter-Master-General of the army. Not! 
ing received wy na from the commanders of the different corps, | 
, unable to lay before your Maje ty all the details of this sanguinary 
pest, Which began at 8 wersts, and terminated 4 wersts from Prara, in 
-w of the inhabitants of Warsaw. All that we can learn from the prison- 
is that the whole of the rebel army, composed of 60,000 men, infantry 
| cavelry, with 80 pieces of cannon, was engaged in this action. On our 
at the commencement of it, as I have before had the honor of stating 
vur Majesty, a very small number of our troops took part; afterwards, 
‘on the reinforcements arrived, and until its conclusion, less than the 
if of our army was employed ; for neither the Guards, commanded by 
is lmperial Highness the Czarowitsch, nor the 3d division of Cuirassiers 
r the ¢ ope of Grenadiers, came into the battle. Our loss may be esti- | 
ved at about 2000 men killed and wounded. Among the last, to our 
eat regret, is the brave commander of the artillery, General Souschoza- 
Major General Vlassoff, of the Cossacks, and Major General Afrossi- 
# Colonel Bodisko, and some other officers were also wounded. The 
: of the enemy must have been considerable, if we may judge by the 
inber of killed left upon the field of battle. As soon as the reports and | 
her particulars shall have been sent in to me, I shall hasien to forward to 
Imperial Majesty, a circumstantial detail of this bate, with an | 
int of the previous movements.” } 


DETAIL OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY | 
IN POLAND. | 
The following interesting letter has reached ux from Milosna, in Poland. It gives t 
covet, and, making due allowances for the source, fuir account of the late military 
raious.—Londoa Courier. 
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“ MILOSNA, Feb. 27. | 
‘In spite of the vigorous resistance of the enemy, and the vicissitudes of temperature, 

Field- Marshal sueceeded on the 18th of February in concentrating the whole of his | 
wire within the distance of x few miles (English) from Warsaw. His left flank tean- | 
s towards the Vistuia behind Milosna, and his right resting on the Bug, between | 
sereck und Zegry ; head-quarters at Stani«lavof. 

Phe country tor many jeagues round Piaga, consists of sandy or marshy plains, in- 
rected with dense woods. ‘The roads leading to the capital, oxcepting those of Minsk 
od Pultusk, present a continued succession of narrow defiles, affurding numerous fa 

ues for defence, but opposing great obstacles either to the advance of lurge masses, 
¢ transport of artillery, or the deployment of cavalry. 

The favourabie nature of the ground was ably taken advantage of by the enemy. 

Phew manwuvres were skilfully combined and bravely exeeuted, their posts and bat- 
es judiciously dispose‘, their artillery well served, and their patrols conducted with 
ergy and address §=Thus the movementa or reconnvissances of the Field-Marshal 
were e:ther anticipated or could only be effected with force. 
“ The reconnoissances of the 19th and 20th, intended as mere demonstrations, were re- 





fthe second day. On both these occasions the perseverance and courage of our troops, 
orted by the fire of our numerous artillery, triumphed over every difficulty. Not 
hatanding the desperate resistance of the enemy, who disputed the ground inch by 
ich, we succeeded in driving him back with heavy loss, and ou the night of the 20th 
tablished ourselves in front of Milosna, to the right and left of the Minsk road, co- 
cred by the woods between Grochof and Kavenczyn. 
* The heat of the battle of the 19th was confined during the early part of the day to 
ir left. Count Pablen’s advanced guard, cousisting of a brigade of light infantry, a 
egunent of Yagers, and two regiments of light cavalry, had scarcely cleared the defile 
wut Grechow, when it was uttacked by two divisiona of infantry, two dtvisione of ca- 
airy, and 40 guns, and after a brave resistance Was compeiled to retreat two miles. A 
-multancous but less Vigorous attack was made upon the advanced guard of General 
Rosen, advancing by the road from Okanief on our right. Upon the arrival of the 
eld Marsha! upon the ground, he directed General Toll to reinforce Count Pallen 
ith several battalions and 20 guns, and it was evidently the enemy's intention to en- 
avourto prevent the junction of our right and left wings. ‘The Field-Marshal placed 
uselfat the head of the second division of infantry and a division of cavalry, and led 
¢ latter on in person to the charge. ‘The fortune of the battle now turned in our fa- 
yur, the enemy began to give way, our troops rapid'y advanced ; at four o'clock the 
snction between our wings was effected, a geveral forward movement took place, and 





| prayed for his aid im behalf of the most sacred of causes. 
| Standing the loss of 3900 men and 6500 wounded, who ore in the hos- 


| at this season. 


Mendowa, pursecdl the enemy to the gules of Praga, aud were ia the act of preparing 
to storm, when the Fieid Matshul, satisfied with the advautages gained, and b 
unwilling to sacrifice the lives of dus people in street warfere, ordered a halt, and the 
whole army retired intu the position, nearly within gun-shot of the ramparts 

“ Our loss ou this bloody day cannot be jess than 5,000 men, amongs: whom were 
several officers of rank. Generals Sacken and Toll are amongst the wounded. The 
Lithuanian corps conducted itself with distinguished courage. To the intrepidity of 
these brave unen we are indebted in a great measure fur the victory Over the Cnemy's 
centre."’ 


The following intelligence from Warsaw is of the 6th inst ,--“ Freed 
from the presence ot the Muscovite hordes, by the courage, intepidity, 


| and perseverance of our glorious defenders, as soon as we could give 


vent to our joy, all the population oflered up thanks to Previdence, and 
Notwith- 


And, by the tine appearance of our 


pitals, our army.1s quite complete 
Yet they 


warriors, it would seem as if they had never been in battle. 


| have been exposed for ten days and tea nights to the inclemency of the 


weather and the fire of the enemy, fighting with 40,000 men and 60 
pieces of cannon, against 129,000 Russians «nd 200 pieces of cannon. 
Nothing is more affocting than the attention and care bestowed upon 
the wounded by the Polish ladies, Whilst our soldiers are sheltered 
against the season, the Kusstans are exposed to all sorts of privations, 
The thaw adds to their miseries. They leave beiad them horses, baggage 
waggons, &c. and through want of provisions, diseases and death causes 


| havoc among them. 


The news from Berlin which arrived by estafette at Paris on Wednes- 
day was from Berlin to the 10th, and from Warsaw to the 8th, It con- 
tained reports from the Russian, as well as the Polish Generals, of the 
fighting during last week of February. Since which time there had been 
nothing except slight skirmishes in front of Praga. Diebitsch will evi- 
dently have a severe task in endeavouring to cross the Vistula any where 
That river, as it usually does upon a thaw, had over- 
flowed its banks, and made military movements on their margin imprac 
ticale. Private letters of the latest date, would, however tend to show 
that the fall of Warsaw, whenever the Kussians can enter that city, will 
not conclude the conquest ot Poland. 


——- 
From the Moniteur of Sunday, March 13 
“ROYAL ORDNANCE. 
‘“‘ Louis Philip, &c. &e. 

‘On the report of our Minister of Wer, we have ordained and or- 
dain as follows :— 

“Art. 1. The 80,000 young soldiers, composing the contingent of the 
class of 1830, are called into active service. ‘These young soldiers 
shall be distributed amongthe corpse of the land and sea forces, ac- 
cording to the annexed table. 

“2. Oar Minister Secretary of State for the War Department is 
charged with the execution of this ordnance.” 

Paris, March 14.-—The Moniteur of this day announces officially the 
following appointments: 

1. M. Casimer-Perier, Secretary of State for the Interior, and Pre- 
sident of the Council of Ministers. 

2. Baron Louis, to be Minister of Finance, in the room of M. La- 
fitte, whose resignation is accepted. 

3. M. Barthe, to be Keeper of the Seals, Minister of Justice, and 
President of the Council of State. 

4. Count de Montalivet, to be Minister of Public Instruction and 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, in the room of M. Barthe. 

5. Count D’Argout, to be Minister of Commerce and Public Works. 

6. Vice-Admiral De Rigny, to be Minister of Marine, in the room 
of Count D’Argout. 


—_— 
COLONIAL TRADE BILL. 
House of Commons, Friday, March 11. 

Mr. P. Thompson, in a committee of the whole House, said, that dif- 
ferent negociatione were entered into between this government and the 
United States upon this subject, but an order of council was issued in 
1825, to alter the condition upon which the United States had intercourse 
with our West India colonies. The colonial assemblies entered their 
protests against it. The first alteration he meant to make was that up- 
on flour. He would propose a duty of five shillings in place of six. To 
continue the duty upon shingles as it bad been in 1825. The duty on 
staves, twenty-three and twenty nine shillings, in place of the former 
duty. In pitch, pine, and white and yellow pine timber, he had made 
some alterations. Beefand pork, by hie plan, would be subjected to the 
same duties when imported indirectly. ‘The produce, by the scale of 
the right hon. gentleman, (Mr, Herries,) would have been 72,0001, 
whereas the produce by bis ecale would be but 59,0001 and the difference 
would be so much of advantage to the West Indies. To the Canadas 
he anticipated that great advantage would arise from the abolition of the 





encmy were driven in every direction frei the field of battle. 

‘These advantages were not gained without serious lees on our side. Nearly 2500 

"n were put hors de combat. Generals Suchosanet commanding the artillery, Vias- 
Tcommanding the Cossacks, and Affromissoff, with Colonel Bodesko, and many 

ers, are wounded.. Three of our guns were dismounted, and an equal number rep- 
red useless for the moment by the enemy, who, in spite of a murderous fire of grape 

ai masketry, rashed to the mouths of our cannen, and succeeded in spiking three 
* The loss of the enemy is not known. Five hundred prisoners fell into oar 
tnds; amongst them Lieutenant-Colonel Kiverneski, formerly commander of the re- 
- ment of Grenadier Guards. 

* On the 2ist, 22d, and 23d, no hostilities took plate. The army was occnpied in 
‘ank movements, Cutting abbates, throwing up entrenchments, and preparing passages 
or the movement of artillery. This was done with a view of securing an entrenched 
‘veition, in the event of the army meeting with a reverse in the generul action, which 

was the Field Marshal's intention to provoke, as soon as he should We joined by fresh 
‘applies of ammunition and the division of grenadiers of Priuce Schachafskoi. 

On the 234 Prince Schachafskoi reached Sierock, wheu hus advanced brigade crose- 
vi the Bug, and Marched by Zegry on Nierporent. Ou the morning of the 24th it fell 
‘with astrong detachinent of the enemy near Bialolenka, and after an obstinate and 
erce enteunter, drove it back, and pursued ite roule to combine itself with the centre 
oe y° The 3d corps of cavalry had been despatched by the Field-Marsha! from the 

fi to facilitate the manwtivres of the grenadiers. ‘The loss on beth sides in this short 
ul Casperate affuir was severe. 

“Tue enemy having discuvered the object of these movements, azain attacked the 
rorpe of Schachafskoi, at daybreak on the 25th, in order to cut off its junction ; con- 
sequently, the Fieid-Marshaii, who had not intended to bripg on a general action until 
wedi pos wey immediate orders for a general attack. Our columns, whose formations 
‘ere masked by the woods, edvanced upon the enemy, who oecupied an admirable 
vostiion in front of Praga—thvir right resting on the rivulet runniog through Grochof, 
‘ew centre covered by the wood which stands tw the north of the Miosk road, and 
reir left extending to the swamps near Bialolenka. 

The disposition of our army on this morning was nearly as follows :— 

Head quarters, Milosna ; Genera! Rosen upon the right wnd right centre; the di 
ston of grenadiers moving by their left to fill up the ceutre, in front of the reserves of 
© Czarowiteb ; Genera! Bahien on the left, to the north and sou*h of the Minsk road ; 
© cavalry of General Witt on the flanks of the centre ; General Getsmar’s cav alfy on 
ve extreme left, near the Vistula. 
ss The battle first commenced by a brigade of General Rosen's corps, which was di 
Scec to threaten the enemy's extreme left, whilst another brigade moved upon the 

weed in his centre, which, from its being traversed by « rapid stream, and intersected 
” © deep ditches, presented the greatest difficulties to the advance of the troops. 
ba Snemy defended this point with*unflinching valour, and constantly repulsed every 

ack. The Field-Marshall finding the colawa giving way, erdered several battalions 





_' Ssmistance ; and as soon as the combat was renewed in front, directed a brigade | 


mae to turn the left off the wood, whilst a brigade of Genera! Witt's cavalry 
‘his not) Pieees advanced on the right. By degrees sixteen battalion« were sent to 
oon and such was the fierce resistance, that it was not without the most despe 
ha conunued efforts that the enemy was at length overpowered and forced to 
anon the ground. Until late in the afternoon the fury of the combat was coneen- 
ated Lo this spot F 
‘fa the mean time the left wing, under Connt Pahlen, was engaged in skirmishing 
“ on ners flank, but as he had orders not to move until the wood was carried, 
ene ed himself with keeping up a tremendous cannonade upon the columns of 
rated mys right, on the Miosk road. The fire of 120 pieces was principally concen- 
on this spot aud the rear of the wood of Grochow. ‘Towards five o*clock the 
srenadier division, which had been vigorously aseau/ted on its march, took up its place 
: centre, and immediately advanced by Kavenczyn, on Praga, supported by the 
> aes of the Czarowitch. A general movement now took place in asvance, and a 
~~ charge of cay ilry was made, io which the cuirassiers of Prince Albreetch cap- 
— gens. This oecurred nearly at the moment that ore of the enemy's cals 
‘ Th. up with tremendous explosion, and increased their confusion. 
Tesir 4 whole Polish line having given way, it was evident that the battle wae over 
orn a a of infantry and cavalry were seen retreating into Praga, the fire of 
bom ae y Ceased, and before six o'clock the whole of the positions occupied by 
Thich @ morniag was in eur hands. The grenadiers, under cover of our guns, 
aow Concentrated al] uieis fire on the rpicating columos passing the Saxon 
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duty upon flour, and the reduction of that upon other articles of North 
Amerjcan production. Such a course would open the St. Lawrence to 
the commerce of the states of Ohio and Maine. He proposed, therefore, 
to move the omission of the old schedule, and the insertion of that, the 
object of which he had stated to the house. 

Mr. Herries contended, that the present way of proceeding was irre- 
gular, and it was unpossible to understand the et or 
to discuss them upon such a proceeding. ‘The principle of the measure 
concurred entircly with that which had been advocated by the late gov- 
emment, although that principle had been then most violently objected 
to by members of the present government, still, for the interests of the 
country, it was most satisfactory to find that the old opinions had been 
given up, and a sound principle adhered to, (Hear, hear.) It was most 
important to deny, effectually, the right of foreigners to interfere be- 
|tween this country and its colonies, (Hear.) The President of tbe 

Board of Controu! (Mr. Charles Grant) had read to him a very lofty and 
| severe lecture upon the bill which he had introduced in November, and 

the principle of which was now fully adopted by the present proposi- 

tions of the government. He, therefore, called upon that right hon. 
| gentleman either mnaytlly to deelare that his opinions were totally 
| changed, or that he ciuered from the propositions of his colleagues,— 
| (Hear, hear.) 
tion to that science which was called political economy; and only in 
striét accordance with justice and morality. (Hear, hear.) By the acts 
of America the British tonnage in this particular trade had been reduced 
one half. The experiment, therefore, had been fairly tric d, and liberality 
had availed not. The old system, the restrictive one, had been had re- 
course to, and the tonnage had increased from 36,000 tons to upwards 
of 100,000 tons, (Hear, hear.) The maintenance of that principle was 
just, and highly beneficial to the good of the country, although the bene- 





therefore unintelligible to a political economist. (Cheers.) 
The amendment was then agreed to. 
On the 14th March Mr. Thompson said the scale of duties was now as in 1825, and 


would so continue npon tria! uptil 1634. 
MR. O'CONNELL.—COMPROMISE. 
House of Commons, Feruary 2. 

| Mr. O'CONNELL, in presenting several petitions, said he would 
take the opportunity of asking the Right Honourable Secreta for 
Ireland a question in reference to the late prosecutions against him.— 
[Hear.] He wished to ask the Right Hon. Gentleman if he had 
| stated that some person applied to him on his (Mr. O’Connell’s) be- 
half, to compromise the prosecutions, and if such were the facts, he 
wished further to ask the name of the party, for he most distinctly de- 
nied giving authority to any person so to do. He therefore expected 
that the Right Hon. Secretary would give a distinct answer to the 
question 


Mr. STANLEY said a 





tter had been laid before him by one or 


cution pending against the Hon. Hember. He would then go farther, 








The principle acted upon in the schedule was in opposi- [ 


of Ital 
and inform the Honse,that the document to which he alluded was in pwr | of France without 





— ee e as ee aed 
the hand-writing of the Hon. Member's son-in-law, and was enclosed 
ina letter to Mr. Bennett, the Hon Member's professional and private 
friend, written-by the Hon. Member's own son. The wurport of this 
letter was, moreover, declared to him to be dictated by the Hon. Mem- 
ber himself, and he had reason to believe that such was the fact 

_ Mr. OCONNELL—The questions had been answered to his satis- 
faction, He admitted that, in the month of January last, Mr. Bennett 
did make him a proposal, calling upon hiu to submit to certain terms, 
which were to be dictated to him by the Government, but he positiy ely 
retused to do so, and on Feb. 5, wrote him a letter, not only seclining. 
but forbidding all further mention of the subject. He immediately al- 
terwards addressed a letter to his son-in-law, informing him of the de 
termination he had come to, and that gentleman it was who, unautho- 
rised by him (Mr. O’Connel!,) had submitted to the Government the 
document to which the Right Hon. Geatleman now referred. 


—s 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days § to 4 per cent. 
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GENE aAbiBuoOw, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 16, 1531 
The Hibernia, trom Liverpool, brings our regular Loadon files to the 
20th March. —_ 
The great measure of Parliamentary Reform is now before the 
country, and attracts all the attention its importance merits. It is a 


reform of the most sweeping kind, and proves that the whigs hav: 
been consistent on this point at least 


We have given all the main 
features of the Bill, which, with the different schedules which we have 
inserted to the exclusion of much other matter, will show the nature 
and extent of the project. 
totally disfranchised, and forty-six are cach to lose one member. 


No less than sixty boroughs are to be 
On 
the other hand, Manchester, Birmingham, and several large towns 
are henceforward to be represented; several counties are to be a! 
lowed to retarn instead of two, and Yorkshire 
instead of four. London and Westwinster are to send eight in addition 
to the present number. Itis not possible to predict the fate of this 
measure, but we are certainly inclined to think that the Bill will pass 
with some modifications. ‘The qualification of £10 in towns and 
cities is held to be too low, though perhaps not too much so for the 
country. The debate on the introduction of the Bill was most arduous 
and protracted, and continued for seven nights ! 


four member 


ix 


at 


The second reacir 
which will be decisive of its fate, was fixed for Monday, the 2let « 
March. On that day it will be virtually determined whether this great 
and hazardous inroad is to be made upon our present system. Vs 
fifths of the whole periodical press of Great Britain are in favour of the 
Even Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Hume express themselves 


Wy 


change. 


satisfied. The former bas declared in Parliament that he will for the 


present abandon his measure for severing the Union if this Bill passe 

A series of desperate actions has been fought in Poland. We have 
placed elsewhere an official despatch of Count Diebitsch, describing 
the action of the 20th Feb., and also an unofficial Russian account which 
details the subsequent operations to the 26th. The Polish accounts 
from Warsaw are to the sth of March, but it does not appear that any 
farther fighting had taken place. ‘The outline of these operations may 
be sketched as follows:—The Russian army having crossed the Bug 
and driven all before it, the corps of Count Pahlen was suddenly at. 
tacked on the 20th near the village sf Grochow, just as it was emergin; 
from some difficult defiles. This corps sustained the action for several 
hours, until the reinforcements were brought up, which caused its 
wavering colamns to rally ; a general action took place, which ended 
in the repalse of the Poles and their retreat towards Warsaw = The 
Polish army oa this occ##On was Supposed to amount to 60,090 meu, 
with 80 pieces of artillery. It fought with heroic and desperate valour, 
and was overpowered by pumbers. Count Diebitsch acknowledges 
a lossof 2000 men. ‘The Polisharmy retired upon Prage, which forms 
the suburbs of Warsaw, on the Hight bank of the Vistula—Warsaw 
being on the left. The Poles were pursued by the Russians, and the 
latter took up a strong position, whieh they fortified, at the skirts of # 
wood within sight of the enemy. Here Count Diebitsch waited seve 
ral days, in order to bring up his reinforeements and concentrate 
his army. Having planned his general attack for the 26th, he was 
anticipated by the Poles, who again attacked him on the 251h, when 
another general action took place. The unofficial account details this 
action, by which it appears the asseilants were again repulsed. This 
victory cost the Rassians 5,000. men. 

Dreading to encounter a foe so desperate in the streets, the Russian 
commander wisely halted his troops outside of Pfaga, and resorted to 
the use of his very ~ artillery. The Poles then destroyed a 
great part of the suburbs, and retreated to Warsaw, leaving 5000 men 
to defend the bridge. The Count next adopted a system of maneuver 
ing at his two extreme flanks, and pushed troops over the Vistula above 
and below Warsaw, but, we apprebend—for after the 26th the accounts 
are imperfect—with little effect, and the sudden thaw not only sus- 
— his operations, but ebliged him to abandon the Jeft bank of the 

‘istula, in which state things remained on the ®thof March. The 
Russian army consists of 170,000 men and 200 pieces of cannon 
With such a force the Poles, notwithstanding their devotion, must be 
overwhelmed. 

A partial change of the French Ministry has again taken place. Ln- 
fitte retires, and is succeeded by Casemir 5 erbe. Baron Louis accept 
the office of Minister of Finanee. This charge is rather indicative ot 
the continued pacific intentions of the King. Paris has not been the 
scene of any fresh disorder, with the exception of a disgraceful attack 
on the Hotel of the Russian minister, when news unfavorable to the 
Poles was received. No material iujury was however done beyond 
demolishing the wiadows. At the first meeting of the new Cabinet, 
\a new priaciple was advanced, namely, that the King should no longer 
| be present at its sittings! The presence of his Majesty tending, as 
| these worthy gentlemen affirm, to embarrass their discussions. Alas 
poor Philippe! 

Great agitation prevails throughout Italy. 





Ancona has surreadered, and the 


fits could not be computed in pounds, shillings and pence, andgwcre Cardioa! Denveneuto wes captured and cartied o prisoner into Bologne on the Gd 


of February. The Austrian army im Italy, bas been reinforced with 40,000 men- 
| ,hese will certainly heep down revolution im that part of Italy occupied by the Aus 
trians. 

The Relgians have eleeted a Regent, in the person of Surrlet de Chokier. Ue 
has astumed the functions of his office, and threatens to renew hostilities with the 
Butch. 

The Whig Ministry have heen signaliy defeated and left in the minority on (ue 
Canada Tunber question. On the 16th of March, notwithstanding al! the advice 
and warning that had been given him, Lord Althope allowed the question to go to 
| a devision of the house, which was attended with the following result: Io favor of 
Ministers, 190; agninet them, 236 womjority 46 We congratulate our Canadian 
frieuds, on thie trremph in favor of their juteresta. The Ministers, sccording to 
the practice of thew predecessors, after this defeat, ought to resign their places — 
| The Duke of Wellington did so on the instant, Funds have fallen to 76 
The circumstance of Mr. O'Connell's alleged compromise with the 
| 











government, has been debated in Parliament. Our readers will per- 

| ceive with what ill success the great agitator cleared himself 

| Paris, March 11.—*‘ An extragrdiuary Courier from Vienna was re. 
ceived yesterday by Count d’Apponey. It is affirms d that among the 

| Gauptatbes brought by this Courier, there is an order, signed by Prince 

; 


two friends of the Hon. Member, the purport of whieh was to induce, | Metternich, which enjoins count d’Appony, in case the guvernment of 
on certain specific grounds, the Irish Government to forego the prose- | Louis Philip should consider the intervention of Austria in the affairs 


as illegal, immediately to require his passports, and to quit.the 


deta. 
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Written by T. H. Baily : Composed by C. E. Horn. 
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Or calm the soul to rest ? 
What healing balm can riches find 
To soothe the bleeding breast ? 
‘Tis love, and love, alone, has pow’r 

To bless without alloy ; 
To cheer afflictions darkest hour, 
And heighten ev'ry joy. 








Can wealth relieve the lab’ring mind ! 
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